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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEE MONUMENT AT GETTYSBURG. 


EVERAL Grand Army posts of Pennsylvania emphatically 
denounce the proposition to erect a monument to Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Gettysburg, but very few protests come from 
the press. “It would be an injustice to the men of the Union 
army”; “a palpable and flagrant insult to the memory of their 
loyal and sacred dead ” ; “this battle-field was purchased by the 
loyal States of the North, and there is no room for a monument 
to any rebel officer "—such are a few expressions taken from the 
resolutions adopted by several posts. A bill providing for a 
commission and for an 
appropriation of $20,000 








“to erect, in cooperation 
with the State of Vir- 
ginia, an equestrian sta- 
tue of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg,” was re- 
cently introduced into 
the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature by Representative 
Thomas V. Cooper. This 
bill was suggested by 
Col. A. K. McClure, 
formerly editor of the 
Philadelphia 77mes. Mr. 
Cooper’s own G. A. R. 
post (the Bradbury Post, 
149, of Media) calls the 


| } bill “‘an insult to the 


memory of our dead com- 























THOMAS V. COOPER, 
; rades, not only of Penn- 
Who has introduced into the Pennsyl- 4 % 
vania legislature a bill providing for the sylvania, but of the 
ceociee ~ os - General Lee on the whole country. - The 
attle-field of Gettysburg. ; P 
: . Pittsburg Dispatch, one 


of the few papers that denounce the proposition outright, says: 


“We do not recall any prior case of erecting a statue to a de- 
feated general on the battleground where he was defeated, 
. especially by the Government against which he was fighting. 
_Every Northerner of liberal spirit will gladly honor Lee’s per- 
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sonal virtues, among the greatest of which were the calm dignity 
and perfect good faith with which he accepted the ultimate de- 
feat of the Confederacy. But we can hardly construe a statue 
erected by public funds on a famous battle-field to be intended 
as a tribute tg personal 
virtues. It must refer to 
the military service of 
the general commemo- 
rated. It is certainly 
going a long way to thus 
establish monumental 
honor to the general 
whose fame was created 
by the effort in war 
to disrupt the United 
States. ‘The era of good 
feeling is worth cultiva- 
ting, but people may be 
pardoned for asking if no 
distinction is to be made 
between the attempt to 
maintain the republic 
and the attempt to over- 
throw it.” 





According to Colonel 
McClure, the monument 











is not meant to glorify 





COL. A. K. McCLURE, 


The leading advocate of a Gettysburg 
monument to General Lee. 


Lee as an_ individual 
or the cause he repre- 
sented, but “to give his- 
toric value to the most memorable ‘battle-field of the country, 
and to present General Lee as one of the most heroic chief- 
tains of both sides who are illustrious representatives of Ameri- 
can valor.” The majority of the Northern papers accept the 
proposition in that light, and add, in the words of the Pittsburg 
Gazette, that it marks the beginning of a time “when every 
remnant of bitterness will have died out of true hearts, North 
and South.” Zhe Army and Navy Journal declares that all 
the surviving major-generals of the Union army who fought at 
Gettysburg, all but three of the surviving brigadiers, and all 
but one of the surviving colonels are in favor of the monument, 

Most of the Southern papers are inclined to think that the 
time has not yet come to erect the monument on Northern soil, 
“The monument of Hate stands upon the pedestal of Northern 
narrowness,” says the Columbia (S. C.) S/q/e ; and “so long as 
it does stand, neither Virginia nor any other Southern State can 
afford to entertain such a proposal.” It believes that some day 
a monument to Lee and to Davis will be erected in Washington. 
The Richmond Désfatch agrees with The State and declares 
that Lee “will be placed where he belongs by the united action 
of the American people.” The Richmond 77mes, however, says 
that ‘‘General Lee would not be more honored than he is by hav- 
ing his statue on Northern soil,” and the Charleston Vews and 
Courter says: 

“We wish that our friends would let the South and its heroes 
alone. They do not require special advertising. It is only a 
week or so since the building of a tablet to Winnie Davis ina 
church in Philadelphia was abandoned because there was so 
much opposition among the Christian people of that community 
to honoring her in that way. If Colonel McClure and our other 
sincere friends throughout the North would not ‘fire the North- 
ern heart’ by seeking to do honor to Southern soldiers in the 
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way contemplated in the present. bill before the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, it would be better for them and for us. General 
Lee is safe forever from the touch of those who would dishonor 
him if they could.” 


The New York Sum remarks that the Grand Army posts “are 
struggling against a tide that can not be stemmed in their 
endeavor to prevent the erection of a monument to Lee at 


Gettysburg.” “The State which contains Gettysburg,” says the 
Philadelphia Record, “can unite with the State that produced 
Robert E. Lee to erect a monument to Lee at Gettysburg with 
only the best effect upon the new patriotism of the new Union.” 
The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger observes: 

“The opposition, of the professional patriots, of all those whose 
various interests thrive upon the traditions of the war, is to be 
expected as a matter of course. ‘The corresponding class in the 
South are still more unrelenting in their determination never to 
forget. . . . It shows that the country is not really one in heart 
and spirit, and it is very certain that it never will be one, never 
can realize its own ideals, till. the division between sections has 
ceased to influence our life and thought, and till Lee can be 
commemorated in Pennsylyania and Grant in Virginia as great 
Americans whose fame is a part of the whole nation’s heritage.” 


State Senator Tyler,.of Virginia, has proposed placing the 
statue of Lee in the Statuary Hall, Washington, as a contribu- 
tion from Virginia, and. Charles Francis Adams, in his speech 
at the dinner of the Confederate Veterans’ Camp of New York, 
last week, pleaded for a statueof Lee in Arlington. The Balti- 
more Sum declares that “the appropriate place for a monument 
to Lee is in the Statuary Hallin the Capitol of the United States 
beside the statue of Washington.” 





THE NEGRO AS A BLESSING. 


GOOD many Northern people will probably be surprised 

to learn that “the negro is a blessing to the South,” and 
that “the Southern people would not consent to his removal”; 
yet we are assured by Dixie, an Atlanta monthly devoted to 
Southern manufacturing interests, that such is the case. The 
editor declares: 


“There is no spirit of antagonism between our people and the 
negro. On the contrary, there is mutual understanding and 
g 

















HOW TO CATCH A COON, 
—The New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


mutual regard. The trouble, when such exists, comes from out- 
side influences, from the meddling of well-meaning but mistaken 
citizens of other Sections, or else from meaner sources, too fre- 
quently from designing men who seek to use the negro to gain 
selfish ends, and when these ends are gained the negro, de- 
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_He is a citizen of the United States. 
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bauched and degraded, is left to his own resources, and thus he 
becomes a burden, not so much upon the white man as upon his 
own race, for every mischief-making, worthless negro stands as 
a stumbling-block in the 
way of race progress ; for 
every such negro helps 
to destroy the confidence 
and good feeling that 
exists between the white 
man and the black man, 
and without this mutual 
confidence there can be 
no progress for the South- 
ern negro. 

“The white men of the 
South will work . out 
theirown salvation. Let 
alone, the negro will 
share in the general prog- 
ress. If false prophets 
shall lead him away from 
the white man, his fate 
is sealed. The white 
man can do without the 
negro, but the negro is 
too near the jungle to 
stand alone; barbarism 
is only a few generations 
behind him, and it would 
be still fewer generations 
ahead of him without the white man’s uplifting influence.” 

















MR. T, H. MARTIN, 


Editor of Dixie, who declares that “there 
is no spirit of antagonism between our 
people and the negro.” 


The negro is a blessing to the South because his presence 
there “is a permanent guaranty against vicious labor organiza- 


tion.”’ The editor explains this statement as follows: 


“Labor organization must deal with three separate and dis- 
tinct classes: First, the worthy artisan, capable, sober, and in- 
dustrious; second, the lazy craftsman, who is without ambition, 
and works merely that he may live; third, the envious man, 
whose mean nature breeds anarchy and socialism. These three 
classes make up the great army of workmen that must be reck- 
oned with to-day in the consideration of any and all industrial 
problems. 

““We have two of these classes here in the South. The third, 
thank God, has remained away, and the presence of the negro 
will hold us free forever from this objectionable factor in the 
industrial problem. Indiscriminate and unguarded foreign im- 
migration has cursed many sections of our good land, but its 
blight has never fallen upon the South, and it never will, for 
the negro will be with us always. 

“Left to work out the problem, the whites and the blacks of 
the South will labor in harmony. ‘There may be labor organiza- 
tion, and it is well that there should be. But labor organiza- 
tion, minus the man of socialistic tendencies, will not retard in- 
dustry. Leave out the embittered, envious outcasts of Europe, 
and the labor organizations of the land would be useful agencies 
for the nation’s progress. But so long as these organizations 
are led and controlled by men who seek only to destroy, who 
depend upon brute force rather than right argument to carry 
their cause, just so long will labor organizations be harmful 
alike to the men who work and to the men who pay. 

“But we have no fear of wild-eyed anarchists here in the 
South. Occasionally one finds his way across the line. But the 
problem of organization, of the sort he desires, is a staggering 
proposition. If he organizes the whites, the negro stands ready 
to turn the wheels of industry, not so well as the white man 
would do it, but well enough to keep the ball rolling. If the 
negro be organized—but the thought of such a thing is ridiculous. 
The negro is not serious enough for that. He is not vindictive, 
he is not ambitious, and having neither of these qualities the 
doctrines of anarchy are not for his consideration. 

“But what is most astonishing about this talk of deporting 
the negro is the fact that advocates of the plan do not seem to 
consider the very important question of the negro’s citizenship. 
He has constitutional rights 
that must be respected, and his right to remain here, if he 
chooses to do so, can not be questioned by any sane person. 
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This matter was settled thirty-eight years ago. A million good 
lives were sacrificed in the very sanguine consideration that was 
given the question, and the verdict was: ‘full citizenship for the 
negro.’ 

“It was not a very satisfactory verdict to a good many other 
citizens, but, nevertheless, it was accepted, and it is in force to- 
day.” 





A YANKEE BARGAIN WITH BRITAIN. 
REAT satisfaction is being expressed by the newspapers in 
this country over the arrangement that Secretary Hay has 
made with Great Britain for the settlement of the Alaska bound- 
ary dispute. ‘This arrangement provides that the dispute shall 
be left to a joint commission of six eminent jurists, three of them 
American and three British. As there is no seventh commis- 
sioner, a deadlock is regarded as almost certain, in which case 
the boundary will remain, until further negotiations, where it 
now is; and it now is pretty nearly where the United States 
claims it ought to be. The British can win, of course, by per- 
suading one of our judges of the righteousness of their case, or 
the Americans can win by persuading one of the British judges. 
The American papers think that the latter is far more likely to 
happen than the former. The Brooklyn Lag/e saysconfidently : 
“That the court will sustain the American claims is more than 
probable. The case for both sides is already public property. 
We know in advance of their submission the arguments that 
will be employed to effect conversion from one view to the other. 
We know that Great Britain, long before the cession or sale of 
Alaska to the United States, admitted in public documents and 
in official maps the Russian claim to land which was afterward 
legally transferred tous. We rely upon these admissions to con- 
vince one or more of the British members of the court that our 
contention is well founded. We rely upon them to accomplish 
with adjudicators what they could not effect with high commis- 
sioners, who were politically and by natural prejudice precluded 
from assenting to any agreement not based upon their own 
premises. We rely upon them to convince the world that in se- 
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right time. His weapon was opportunity. Finding the whole 
British people aroused against the Balfour ministry for its odious 
alliance with Germany, which they feared was a sore tax on 
American friendship for themselves, Mr. Hay urged his repre- 
sentations as to Alaska. It was a happy occasion for the British 
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MR. BULL (the land agent): “Is JOHN BULL: “Your H’uncle 
there any hother section of Canader Sammy and I are going to talk over 
as seems to take your heagle eye, that little dispute of yours and—er 
Sammy? Don’t let your natural —you might just turn that picture 
modesty prevent your saying soif to the wall and keep yourself in the 
there is, y’ know.” background as much as possible.” 

—The Toronto World. — The Toronto Telegram. 
curing what belongs to us we are not possessed by land hunger nor 
by a desire to profit unduly at the expense of a smaller people.” 


Great Britain has refused to enter into a precisely similar 
arrangement on several previous occasions, we are told, so that 
the present bargain is something of a triumph for Mr. Hay. 
The New York Press declares: 


“It was a victory of tactics, a dashing stroke at exactly the 





A DISPUTED PART OF THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 


The Canadians claim that the boundary line, instead of making the 
broad curve to the northeast, as above, should follow a more direct course, 
leaving Dyea, Skagway, and other imporfant places on the Canadian side 
of the line. 


Government to give evidence of its attachment and good-will, at 
no cost to what in the last analysis would. be shown to be its 
rights, and the Alaska treaty was signed on the conditions laid 
down by our Secretary of State. This was really magnificent 
strategy.” 

The whole dispute is, in brief, whether the boundary line of 
the Alaska “panhandle” (which lies between Canada and the 
ocean for more than 500 miles) is thirty miles from the coast’s 
windings and indentations, or thirty miles from the coast’s gen- 
eral line. If the former, it cuts off Canada from the water for 
all that distance ; if the latter, it gives Canada Dyea, Skagway, 
Pyramid Harbor, and other ports on Lynn Canal. It appears 
that until recently the former course of the boundary was un- 
disputed. Frederick W. Seward, who was Assistant Secretary 
of State under his father, William H. Seward, and took part in 
the negotiations for the purchase of Alaska, points out in a letter 
to the New York 777bune that the acceptance of the Canadian 
claim would cut that part of our territory in two and give Great 
Britain a harbor that could be made into an impregnable naval 
station. He pronounces the Canadian claims absurd, and gives 
this interesting information: 


“On the table before me, as I write, are some copies of the 
maps—the map prepared at St. Petersburg in 1829 by the Rus- 
sian topographical bureau ; the mapcompiled by the deputy sur- 
veyor general of Lower Canada in 1831; the map offered in evi- 
dence by Sir George Simpson in London in 1847; the map 
prepared by the United States coast survey, and, finally, the 
British Admiralty chart published in 1877 and corrected to 1898 
by the hydrographer of the royal navy. In all these the bound- 
ary line between Russia and British America runs thirty miles 
inland, coming nowhere near that grand old arm of the sea 
known as the Lynn Canal or any of its harbors—the line just 
as it was laid down at the time of the treaties, and just as the 
United States says it should be now.” 


The Baltimore Sum, however, is not so sure that the Cana- 
dian claim has not a leg to stand on. It says: 


“It is not reasonable to assume that Canada, whose conten- 
tions are supported by the British Government, would have 
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HE MAY NOT BE HUNGRY, BUT HE HAS A HUNGRY LOOK. 
The Minneapolis Journa!. 
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CastRo: “ Hold on; if this is arbitration, I’ll take war.” 
—The Chicago News. 


CASTRO AND THE KAISER IN CARICATURE. 


challenged the American title to the territory without substan- 
tial grounds. There are two sides to every question, and it 
must be admitted that the Canadians make out a plausible, if 
not a convincing, case, Their interpretation of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty of 1825 is in sharp conflict with the American under- 
standing of that convention, and it differs materially from the 
Russian Government's interpretation as embodied in the Rus- 
sian official map of 1827. Did Russia, in that treaty, intend to 
bar Great Britain’s free access to the Pacific? That is the effect 
of the treaty, as our diplomatists construe its provisions, The 
Canadians deny that this was the intention of the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment, and attach great importance to seemingly conflicting 
provisions in the treaty of 1825. The territory claimed by the 
United States, through its purchase of Alaska from Russia in 
1867, is more than 300 miles from north to south and from 14 to 
7o miles wide, and excludes Great Britain from the Pacific. The 
Canadians contend that under the treaty of 1825 Russia guar- 
anteed Great Britain free access to the ocean. Ina recent state- 
ment of the Canadian case, Mr. F. C. T. O’Harra, of Ottawa, 
Secretary to the Minister of Trade and Commerce, asserts that 
the United States claims territory to which it has no title under 
the treaty between Great Britain and Russia, and that the 
American contention is based ona fallacy. Canada, he says, 
has been anxious for a settlement of the question ever since 
1872, but not until 1898, when the British Government supported 
its claims, has the United States shown any disposition to ad- 
just the dispute.” 





SETTLING THE VENEZUELAN CLAIMS. 


T is the general expectation that a few days will suffice for 
such an adjustment of the European claims against Vene 
zuela as will induce the allies to raise their vexatious blockade, 
and leave President Castro to his normal occupation of fighting 
the insurgents. Mr. Bowen, our minister to Venezuela, who is 
arranging the terms between Castro and the Powers, has proposed 
a plan by which a certain percentage of the customs duties shall 
be devoted to paying Venezuela’s debts, and it only remains to 
be decided who shall be the preferred creditors, and what the 
percentage shall be. As the New York Commercial Advertiser 
Says: 

“The warlike phase of the affair has pretty certainly passed 
by, and the business stage has been reached. What is now 
going on in Washington is nothing more than a species oj 
chaffering in which each side naturally desires to get as much as 
it can and to give as little as it must. All sorts of checks and 





delays are to be expected. The allies wish to be considered as 
preferred creditors of Venezuela, and their claim is on the face 
of it a just one; for they alone have been to the trouble and 
expense of forcing Venezuela to an adjustment of her debts. 
Mr. Bowen is apparently not prepared to concede this, and yet 
he will probably have to dosointhe end. There is, however, 
no reasonable occasion to feel apprehensive concerning any re- 
newal of hostilities. These delays, and threats to break up the 
conference are simply a part of the game.” 


Now that the affair is thought to be practically over, the 
Detroit News finds that it has not been without its blessings. 
It says: 


“The affair on the whole will not be without its advantages, 
at least in beneficial experience for Venezuela and the United 
States. All the world will have learned that we shall not in- 
differently regard attacks upon American republics by European 
Powers, howsoever potent the latter or feeble the former; and 
the American republics will, in their turn, have learned that we 
are not likely to interpose by war to protect them in the repudia- 
tion of their just debts. In our own turn we shall have been 
taught that the defense of the Monroe Doctrine is no easy task, 
and that a crisis may come at any time which would demand the 
exertion of all our strength to meet. The completion of the 
Panama Canal will increase our burdens and responsibilities, 
not our capacity to bear them. Nothing less than an enormous 
increase in the strength of our fleet will dothat. We can not 
afford to ignore this necessity much longer.” 


An interesting feature of last week’s developments was the 
assertion that Great Britain, and not Germany, initiated the 
movement against Venezuela which has stirred up so much 
resentment in this country. Where this assertion originated is 
not clear. Some think that the German Government, tired of 
bearing the brunt of American ill-feeling, sent out the report 
that Great Britain “began it.” Others believe that the Balfour 
ministry, equally tired of hearing that it was being led by the 
nose by William, sent out the report tocreate the impression that 
the reverse was the fact. I. N. Ford, London correspondent of 
the New York 7rzbune, takes the latter view, but doubts the 
truth of the report. He says, in a cable letter: 


“Apologists for the Government are striving to create the im- 
pression that the initiative in the naval demonstration was not 
taken by Germany, but by England. Various dates are assigned 
for the first proposal for joint action, and there are strenuous 
denials of the generally accepted opinion that the German Em- 
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peror entrapped the court and ministers on his Sandringham 
visit. The truth is that the German Government was the first 
to approach the State Department at Washington with reference 
to the claims against Venezuela, and this was done in December, 
1got. A similar consultation occurred not long after with refer- 
ence to the British claims. Both Germany and England were 
informed that the Washington Government was not prepared to 
offer objection to measures for the collection of just foreign debts 
provided adequate assurances were offered that neither tervi- 
torial acquisitions nor permanent occupation of the ports was 
intended. The suggestion for joint action did not come from 
Washington. The State Department did not prearrange the 
affair, but contented itself with imposing restrictions in conso- 
nance with the Monroe Doctrine. It is immaterial whether the 
first suggestion for joint action came from England in July or 
even in February, 1902. What can not be denied by the apolo- 
gists of the Balfour ministry is that an iron-clad alliance was 
made by which England was deprived of independence of action 
and committed against withdrawal until the German claims were 
settled. It is incredible that the precise form of this alliance 
was not made in Germany. Wherever the first proposal for 
joint action originated, whether the British ministers forged their 
own chains or accepted the German patent, they tied their hands 
and exposed themselves to the serious risk of affronting the 
United States.” 


THE RISING PRICE OF OIL. 


HE standing defense made for the Standard Oil Company 
by its friends has been the allegation that it has greatly 
reduced the price of kerosene—that oil was never so cheap as it 
has been since the trust gained control of the field. Within the 
last four or five months, however, the price has advanced $1.47 
a barrel, and the retail price has advanced four or five cents a 
gallon; and the newspaper editors are beginning to call for an 
explanation. The New York Commercial says the advance has 
been due entirely ‘to decreased production and increased de- 
mand,” but most of the other papers that comment on the matter 
decline to accept that reason as valid. The Chicago 7ribune 
has fears that the trust is showing a grasping spirit, and suggests 
a Congressional investigation: 
“The scarcity of coal necessarily increased the demand for a 
substitute such as petroleum. The demand would justify a rise 
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in price, but there is a strong impression that the Standard Oil 
Company has taken an unfair advantage of it, and that, in spite 
of all it may say to the contrary, it has kept the lion’s share of 
the higher price for itself and has left little for the producer. 

“The value per gallon of the illuminating oil exported last 
month was one cent in excess of the value of the oil exported in 
December, 1901. Foreigners are paying only a little more for 
the oil they burn, while Americans are paying much more. 
There is competition in the oil business abroad and none at home. 

“It is unfortunate that there is such a lack of information con- 
cerning interesting questions of this kind and that there is at 
present no agency for securing the information. Perhaps before 
Congress shall adjourn it will devise some method of ascertain- 
ing to what extent a large and seemingly excessive jump in the 
price of a monopoly controlled article of general use like petro- 
leum is unjust to the consumer.” 


Another explanation is that the trust has to pay the producer 
more for his crude oil than formerly. The New York £vening 
Post, a paper of high standing as a commercial and financial 
journal, says on this point: 


“In connection with the recent extraordinary advance in the 
price of petroleum, we hear of some mutterings from the pro- 
ducers because they are given so small a share of the enlarged 
profits. To the consumer, oil has advanced in the past four 
months $1.47 a barrel. The producer maintains that he gets 
but 27 cents of this, and perversely argues that he ought to have 
more. But he should understand better the wise and benevolent 
ways of the Standard Oil Company. ‘The considerate gentle- 
men at the head of that charitable institution know well the 
temptations which sudden wealth brings in its train. ‘They 
could not think of subjecting a mere producer to such a test. 
So they restrain their instinctive desire to give him six-sevenths 
of the increased price, and keep it themselves out of regard for 
his moral character. Besides, how could they be sure that he 
would endow Chicago University?” 


“Deliberate robbery” is the term applied by the Waterbury 
Republican in the following comment: 


“Those who know declare that the by-products of petroleum 
make the oil cost nothing to the Standard Company. Hence the 
advance of one or two cents a gallon is deliberate robbery after 
a magnificent profit was assured. The people were in desperate 
circumstances by the scarcity of coal. They turned to oil asa 
substitute and increased the demand. The opportunity for put- 
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“I GUESS THIS PROP ISN'T WHAT WAS “SUNNY JIM” UP TO DATE, ; 
HOLDING THAT UP.” —The Detroit News. 


—The Kansas City Journal, 


SOME COAL FAMINE SKETCHES. 
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ting on the screws was too much for the manipulators to lose, 
and on they went to the tune of $6,000,000 more profit. 

“Churches and colleges will doubtless be glad to receive a 
share of the proceeds of this robbery from Rockefeller. Yet it 
does not differ much from the methods pursued by the highway- 
men of the dark ages who plundered right and left and then 
attempted to make their peace with God by building churches, 
or distributing a part of their spoil among charitable bodies. It 
may be that some time the golden age will be so near dawning 
that there will be honest manhood and womanhood enough in 
the world to spurn benefactions offered which may have any 
taint in them.” 


The situation calls out the following picturesque remarks from 
the San Francisco Argonaut: 


“While coal is unobtainable, or only obtainable at prices pro- 
hibitive to lean purses, petroleum becomes the natural substi- 
tute. Oil-heaters are not very expensive, the petroleum supply 
is unlimited, the great storage-reservoir system of the Standard 
Oil Company renders easy a prompt response to demands for 
oil, however large. The improvident who, in the past, have 
bought coal by the pail, can now buy oil by the quart. Petro- 
leum would appear to stand between some of the very poor of 
cities and absolute suffering from the bitter cold. 

“But just at this point the poor man, whose misfortune it is to 
live in the frigid East, runs kaplunk into a condition and not a 
theory. Oil that, in the mild days of September, was cheap is 
now dear. During the past few months, the cost of petroleum 
has increased fifty percent. Three months ago, the wholesale 
domestic price in New York was about eight cents per gallon. 
Then from the north came the first chilling blast of winter, and 
the Standard Oil Company put up the price. Coal grew scarce, 
the weather colder; up went the price another notch. ‘Then the 
storm king, in full panoply of icy mail, swept down upon the 
shivering cities, and the cost of oil rose once more. For 
a Christmas present to the poor there was another advance. 
The joyous new year saw a further rise. And the end is not 
yet. 

““What was the reason for this suddenly increased tax? Is 
the cost of production any greater, or the supply of oil any less? 
Not at all. It has been frankly admitted by officials of the 
Standard Oil Company that the rise is due to the increased 
demand for oil for heating purpose. In other words, the com- 
pany has been guided simply and solely by that venerable and 
well-established business maxim of the late Collis P. Hunting- 
ton—charge all the traffic will bear. The proper price for oil, 
says the Standard Oil Company, is the price you can get. If 
the people are in a corner, squeeze ’em. Meanwhile the papers 
are full of stories of people freezing in their homes; of city 
councils appropriating money for relief of their poor; of desper- 
ate inhabitants of small towns holding up coal-trains; of men 
found frozen in the street; of dark, frigid towns, because there 
is no coal to run lighting-plants ; and of charitable organizations 

@ overwhelmed with demands for aid such as are unparalleled in 
their histories. It is not a pleasant picture. 

“These are not, we repeat, pleasant pictures. Possibly the 
continuance of the summer prices for petroleum would make 
them pleasanter only ina small degree. But the admitted fact 
remains that the Standard Oil, with a virtual monopoly, put up 
the cost of its product because the demand for oil for heating 
purposes had increased. A dark cloud of suspicion hangs over 
the head of Rockefeller. 

“It has already been pointed out that the advanced price of oil 
means a profit of many millions. For 1902 the Standard Oil 
paid dividends of 45 per cent. It could spare a few millions, 
easily enough, to quell the clamor of protest at its arbitrary 
methods. But beyond all this what becomes of that boasted 
American spirit of independence—that spirit which of old asked 
not for alms, but for simple justice—when every town plays the 
mendicant to Carnegie, and our youth look forward to being 
educated by the charity of a Rockefeller? 

“The giving of money for beneficent purposes, inspired by 
high and sincere motives, may be all right. But is it so when 
the motives are bad—when they may be, indeed, to influence 
public opinion—and when such giving breeds in the public mind 
a spirit of obsequiousness, of expectation for favors, of charity 
seeking?” 
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APPEAL OF THE SILVER COUNTRIES. 


“CC TABILITY of relationship ” between the silver-using and 

gold-using countries is sought by Mexico and China in 
their appeals to the United States, which were sent to Congress 
last week by the President, with his recommendation “‘that the 
Executive be given sufficient powers to lend the support of the 
United States in such manner and to such degree as he may 
deem expedient to the purposes of the two governments.” Sec- 
retary Hay is careful to point out, in an accompanying note, 
that “it is not asked that the United States modify its monetary 
system, and it is distinctly disavowed that any movement is 
contemplated for the restoration of international bimetalism.” 
And the petitioners take pains to make clear the same fact. 
The Mexican note, which is practically identical with that of 
China, tells in the following paragraph what the proposition is 
not, and what it is: 


“The Government of Mexico does not seek the restoration of 
free coinage of silver by either the gold or silver-using nations, 
and does not ask the United States to modify her present mone- 
tary standard. It is recognized by this Government that 
bimetalism in the sense of free coinage of both metals is a pol- 
icy which has been definitely discarded by the leading Powers 
of Europe and by the United States, and that it would be futile 
to ask its restoration. It is, therefore, not the expectation nor 
the wish of this Government that the gold-standard countries 
shouldetake any action tending to impair their monetary 
standard or to make material changes in their monetary sys- 
tems. It is desired that the governments of gold countries hay- 
ing dependencies where silver is used and the governments of 
silver countries shall cooperate in formulating some plan for 
establishing a definite relationship between their gold and silver 
moneys, and shall take proper measures to maintain such rela- 
tionship. One such plan has already been proposed in both 
houses of Congress of the United States with reference to the 
Philippine Islands. It is this and other plans designed to accom- 
plish the same end which the Government of Mexico would be 
glad to have considered by the United States and other govern- 
ments, with the view to the adoption of the best attainable 
monetary arrangement by those countries which are not pre- 
pared under existing conditions to adopt a currency system 
involving the general use of gold coins. 

“The cooperation of the United States with the republic of 
Mexico in presenting this subject to other governments would, 
in the opinion of the latter, aid greatly in securing a prompt and 
satisfactory solution of an economic problem which threatens the 
ruin of silver-using countries on the one hand in the vain effort 
to meet increasing gold obligations abroad, and which threatens 
also the commercial prosperity of the gold-using countries, by 
destroying the purchasing power of their customers, It seems 
that it would contribute materially tothe permanent and satis- 
factory settlement of this problem if Great Britain and France, 
with their important colonial possessions in Asia, and if Ger- 
many, Russia, and other countries having large commercial and 
territorial interests there would unite with the United States and 
Mexico in the adoption of a common standard for a new coinage 
system in the silver countries ; in recommendations for the read- 
justment of the fiscal and monetary relations of China with the 
other Powers, which would permit that country to continue to 
be a user of silver and a purchaser of the products of the manu- 
facturing nations, and in such provision for their own subsidiary 
currencies as would tend to promote stability of relationship 
between their gold and silver money.” 


Little objection is offered by the American newspapers to this 
proposition. Stable currency relations with China and Mexico 
““would save loss and confusion,” observes the New York 7imes 
(Gold Dem.), and the Pittsburg 7zmes (Rep.) adds that such 
arrangements would also relieve the sad monetary plight of the 
Philippines, where the fluctuation in the price of silver is caus- 
ing grave losses and interruption of trade. The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) believes that any monetary relationship that 
we enter into with China and Mexico can be arranged only by 
putting those countries on a gold basis, and it therefore thinks 
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the plan highly commendable. And the New York J/az/ and 
Express (Rep.), after noting approvingly that “the plan is not 
in the least degree a soft-money or a fiat scheme,” says: 


“If Mexico and the countries of Asia can be given a currency 
maintained at par with that of the gold countries, or even close 
to par with slight fluctuations, the possibilities of trade exten- 
sion which are opened to the manufacturing nations are almost 
bewildering in their extent. If China under the operation of a 
stable monetary system could be persuaded to become as large a 
purchaser per capita as Japan has become of European and 
American products, she would raise her volume of imports to 
$1, 200,000,000. This would represent an increase in her present 
import trade of about $1,000,000,000, and would absorb the sur- 
plus manufactures of the gold countries for many years to come. 
Substantially this rate of increase has come about in Japan 
within ten years, and largely within five years, since she adopted 
a gold parity for her currency system. If such results are even 
within the realm of possibility as the result of study and reform 
in existing currency systems, such reforms are at least entitled 
to careful consideration and to the cordial support of the United 
States, because of their far-reaching influence upon our commer- 
cial prosperity.” 

But some are skeptical. ‘If the wise men have decided to 
make another silver experiment—a brand-new thing never tried 
before, as they seem to imagine—let them go ahead,” says the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) ; “it will amount to nothing ex- 
cept the salaries and expenses of the commissioners, which, of 
course, we are able to pay.” And a similar view is taken by 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.), which says: 


“As the downfall of silver is the cause, and the only cause, of 
disturbance, to ask the United States to take some action which 
will remedy this trouble is to ask that our Government shali step 
in and stop the decline of silver. At the bidding of the silverite 
clique in the United States Senate, our Government undertook 
at one time to uphold the price of silver by buying the product 
of the senatorial silver-mining combination tothe extent of $300, - 
000,000. On thatdeal the people of the United States have lost, 
approximately, $200,000,000, besides the ‘interest. To ask that 
this nation shall again intervene to‘do something for silver’ is 
a piece of presumption worthy of the combination which sold this 
nation the $300,000, ooo of silver at prices three times greater than 
the metal is now worth.” 





AND the coal prices at last are breaking. Thecoal buyer broke some 
time ago.— 7he Jefferson City (Mo.) Democrat. 
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AT LAST. 
JOHN BULL: “I always knewI could hit one of ’em if somebody would 
hold him.” — The Chicago News. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE trust busters are becoming so numerous that it may soon be neces- 
sary to classify them.—7he Washington Post. 


THE Alaskan boundary being fixed at last, it is only necessary now to 
learn on which side of the line the big nuggets may be found.—7he Sioux 
City Tribune. 

SOMETIMES a man has to work so hard to get into the United States 
Senate that he seem too tired to do very much after he arrives.— 7he 
Washington Star. 


THE coal barons haven’t yet laid this coal famine to the greed of the con- 
sumer, but they seems to be gradually working around to that view of it.— 
The Atlanta Journal. 


A MAIL carrier was killed down in West Virginia the other day. But he 
was only a white man, and there is no undue excitement in Administration 
circles.—7he Washington Post. 


THE mayor of San Juan has been suspended on charges of official cor- 
ruption. It is alleged he has been running his office in a Philadelphia-like 
manner.—7he Washington Post. 


“GOING to the White House reception this evening, I see,” said one 
Washington man to another. “ No, just taking my razors down to have 
’em honed,” he explained.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


WITH all due respect to the sunny South, we are not yet prepared to ad- 
mit that receiving negroes as guests at the White House isa greater out- 
rage than burning them at a stake.—7he Aansas City Journal, 


IT is proposed to make cock-fighting a misdemeanor in South Carolina. 
Now, if they would only make homicide at least a breach of the peace, 
things would brighten up a bit.— Zhe New York Mail and Express. 

Ir Czar Nicholas ever calls another international conference to see what 
can be done about securing a general reduction of armaments he should 
send a special invitation to Sonth Carolina.—7he Hartford Post. 


The Northern Methodists have raised $20,000,000 as their twentieth-cen- 
tury thank-offering. If they don’t mind Congress will take them for a 


trust and commence legislating against them.—7Zke Jacksonville Times- 
Union, 


Ir is reported that each night before retiring President Roosevelt lies on 
his back and kicks his feet fifty times into theair. Perhaps he is simply 
expressing what he would like to do to those Southern Republican delega- 
tions.—7he Denver News. 


THE next time Germany sends a fleet of war-ships over to awe a South 
American republic the people of this country will know better than to get 
scared and jump at the conclusion that the republic is likely to be shat- 
tered into fine dust.—7%e Chicago Record-Herald. 


PRESIDENT PALMA proposed three cheers for King Edward because an 
English company is building a new railroad in Cuba. Some years later 
when an English fleet sails up to ask how about payment on those bonds 
the cheers will come the other way.— 7/e Chicago News. 


THE editor of this sheet is lying on his back with cute little pains cha- 
sing each other up and down his spinal stairway, and all over his darned 
system, and with a temperature of 180° above the sea-level. And he feels 
about as much like writing slush for this column as a hen with the gaps 
feels like dancing the can-can. Soif any of you readers think I am going 
to write anything jovial this week you are going to get mighty badly 
fooled.— 7he Cherokee Democrat. 

















NOW, SPAVES ARE TRUMPS. 
—TZhe Minneapolis Journal, 


ASPECTS OF ANGLO-SAXON SUPREMACY. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WANTED: ATELIERS OF FICTION. 


HEN Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs put forward a few weeks 

ago an argument on behalf of a “‘school for novelists,” 

his suggestion evoked more scorn than sympathy. He is not 

alone in championing this theory, however, as appears from an 

article in 7he Bookman (January). The writer, Mr. H. C. 

Chatfield-Taylor, urges the establishment in this country of 

“‘ateliers of fiction.” “If painters take pupils,” he asks, “why 

should not novelists? The idea may seem startling, but if the 

one may impart the canons of his calling, can not the other?” 
He continues: 


“Ateliers, where art students pay for the privilege of a mas- 
ter’s scrutinizing glance, fill the capitals of Europe. Oncea 
week the great man passes among the easels, with a nod for the 
promising, a shrug for the mediocre, and good, sound, epithetic 
abuse for the hopelessly bad vafin. But isn’t it better to be 
made to realize your shortcomings in time to turn,from the 
palette to the plow, or the pen, or any instrument which will 
gain you a livelihood, than to inflict art juries with hopelessly 
bad paintings? Of course, the masters of painting are not 
entirely successful in ridding the world of misfit artists, but they 
show them the error of their ways, and, what is more to the 
point, they show the talented how to paint. 

“No two artists were ever born equal—nor were any two 
humans, for that matter—except in the opportunity to strive. 
That is exactly what the atelier gives the embryo painter—op- 
portunity. By that 1 mean the chance to try himself out, to 
mingle with kindred souls, to be corrected, to be inspired, to be 
taught, in fact, every chance an artist ought to ask for in this 
world except the patronage of millionaires and the praise of 
critics. When a man has spent a lifetime painting and has suc- 
ceeded, it is presumable that he can impart to intelligent stu- 
dents at least the technique of his art. Wecan’t all makea 
Velasquez of ourselves, any more than we can be Thackerays or 
Balzacs, but the radical difference between a geniusand a clever 
fellow, aside from a capacity for hard, persistent work, is crafts- 
manship.” 


The painter, then, can be taught his craft by a master. Not 
so the author. He must “grope in the darkness of his own 
ignorance.” It is true that he can read good books, and try to 
write like the great authors he has read. But how much more 
satisfactory it would be, declares Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, if he 
could go, say, to Mr. Howells’s studio! We quote further: 


“The master could tell him very readily why one word gives 
tone and another color, and if he were to the writer’s manner 
born and his stuff had ‘meat,’ he would see a few interlinea- 
tions turn his word-jumbles into writing. But suppose Mr. 
Howells should place a model throne in the center of the studio 
and seat thereon a girl with arching brows, curving lips, and a 
golden flood of hair! What a keen, zestful exercise it would be 
for the itching fingers to write a picture in twenty-five words— 
or still better, in five—of her pose and appearance! Think of 
Mr. Howells passing among the desks, to shake his wise head at 
the pulchritudinous asseverations of her charms!” 


If this studio system of instruction were adopted, students 
could choose their masters according to their predilections ; and 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor remarks that a popular novelist of the up- 
to-date commercialistic school would probably find his atelier 
as overflowing with students as the news-stand with his record- 
breaking books. The writer says in conclusion: 


“TI know of but one example of my theory, and a fairly good 
example it is. Guy de Maupassant was taught to write by Gus- 
tave Flaubert. For years he was not permitted to publish, and 
his crude efforts were torn up time and again, but finally he 
sprang full-armed upon the world. Flaubert used to talk to him 
somewhat like this: ‘You see that cab-horse across the street ; 
there is just one word in the French language to describe his 
attitude. Find it.’ 

“If we young writers who are groping away in the darkness 
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of our own ignorance could only goto a Flaubert and have our 
manuscripts torn up, if we could only be made to find the one 
word, there would be fewer books in the world, but I believe 
there would be more masters of technique like Guy de Maupas- 
sant.” 

The New York 7imes Saturday Review indorses Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor’s proposition. “If novels must be written,” it ob- 
serves, “the persons who write them should be taught to do the 
work properly. This would substantially benefit American 
letters and the minds of future generations of readers.” The 
same paper adds: 

“It is a foregone conclusion that novels will continue to be 
written and that people will continue voraciously to read them. 
Hitherto the novelist’s has been, practically, a self-taught art, 
as the soldier’s used to be, and, indeed, all other arts were in 
the beginning of things. ‘The apprentice novelist has practised 
directly on the suffering public for centuries after the students 
of all other arts have been forced to do their practising in seclu- 
sion. But if the aspiring novelist is to be taught now, it is quite 
clear that only the finished novelist can teach him.” 


NEW ESTIMATES OF DICKENS. 


NDREW LANG and Mrs. Alice Meynell have both con- 
tributed papers on Dickens to current American maga- 
zines. Mr. Lang's article is a brief summary of Dickens's 
achievement, and appears in the first issue of Zhe Booklover’s 
Magazine (Philadelphia). Mrs. Meynell’s estimate is entitled 
“Charles Dickens as a Man of Letters,” and is printed in 7he 
Atlantic Monthly (January). 
Mr. Lang names as the leading qualities of Dickens's genius 
“his high spirits, his copious comedy, his observation, so mi- 


nute yet so fantastic, his 








sympathy, his energy.” 
He writes further: 


“Here is one fracti- 
caf reason for reading 
Dickens. Next toShake- 
speare, Dickens supplies 
most of the current quo- 
tations, allusions, and 
illustrations in the lang- 
uage. Not to know and 
understand them is per- 
petually to be missing 
the point in conversation 
and in reading. Dickens 
is the source of these 
innumerable allusions 
and quotations because, 
after Shakespeare and in 
company with Scott, he 
has been the most cre- 
ative of all writers in 
the language. Heis the 
father of the greatest 
number of delightful 
personages in fiction and the inventor of the greatest number 
of comic situations. Weare not in love with his women, to be 
sure, as we are with Rosalind and Beatrice; with Diana 
Vernon and Catherine Seyton; with Beatrix Esmond and Re- 
becca Sharp; but his men and boys and comic women are 
simply delightful. Who can number these dear old friends? 
Mr. Pickwick, the Wellers, the Shepherd, the Red-Nosed Man, 
Mr. Solomon Pell, Mr. Jingle, all the Pickwickians, Dr. Slam- 
mer, Captain Boldwig, the Eatanswill editors and candidates, 
the people in the Fleet, the judge and counsel in ‘ Bardell versus 
Pickwick,’ the attorneys, the witnesses, the jury (especially the 
chemist), the Fat Boy, the keeper, the cricketers, Mr. Peter 
Magnus, the cabman who drove Mr. Pickwick, the footmen at 
Bath, the Old Lady, the cook at the school, Pruffle, the Scientific 
Gentleman—one is only beginning to reckon up the creations in 
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a single book, not to add Mrs. Bardell, her lady friends, young 
Bardell, Count Smorltork—everybody. They caricature; the 
refined say they are out of nature. So much the worse for 
nature, if so. They are all alive and all, I hope and believe, 
immortal. In any case not to know them and their adventures 
is to be grossly ignorant and exceedingly unfortunate. If you 
do not enjoy their acquaintance, one can only be sorry for you, 
and thankful to have been born 
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not great. It has life enough for movement, but not life enough 
for peace. That it Aas life, whether restless or at rest, is the 
fact that proves its title to the name of style.” We quote, in 
conclusion : 

“Dickens was urged by his own modern conviction, and ex- 
cused by his splendid sense of words. He was tempted every- 
where. As you read him, you learn 








with a capacity for tasting the 
humor and pleasure of their so- 
ciety.” 

Mr. Lang becomes quite icono- 
clastic in some parts of his criti- 





cism. He thinks that Dickens’s 
pathos is often forced and his melo- 
drama is sometimes crude. He 
avers that Dickens is ‘‘far too fond 
of death-bed scenes,” and he re- 
sents “the conspicuous struggle to 
make us cry.” Furthermore, he 
points out that Dickens has repeat- 
edly laid himself open to the charge 
of exaggeration. Mr. Lang goes 
en to say: 


“Many of the defects in Dickens 
arose from his hurry; at one time 
he was writing three or four novels 
at once in monthly instalments. 
He was entangled in meshes of 
unlucky literary engagements, and 
the monthly method of writing 
tempted to laxness, prolixity, want 
of plan, and digressions satirical 
and rhetorical. These are most 
numerous where the author does 
not write in the first person. In 








to understand how his vitality was 
at work, how it carried him through 
his least worthy as well as his most 
worthy movements, and justified 
his confidence where a weaker man 
had confessed unconsciously the 
ignominies of false art and lux- 
urious sentiment. Charles Dickens 
seems to defy us to charge him 
with these. None the less do we 
accuse him—at Little Paul’s death, 
for example. Throughout this 
child’s life—admirably told—the 
art is true, but at the very last few 
lines the writer seems to yield to 
applause and to break the strength- 
ening laws of nature down. We 
may indeed say the strengthening 
laws; because in what Hamlet calls 
the modesty of nature there is not 
only beauty, not only dignity, but 
an inimitable strength. The lim- 
itations of nature, and of natural 
art, are bracing. A word or two 
astray in this death scene; a phrase 
or two put into the mouth of the 
dying child—the ‘light about the 
head,’ ‘shining on me as I go,’ 
phrases that no child ever spoke, 
and that make one shrink as tho 





‘Copperfield’ and ‘Great Expecta- 
tions’ the narrator, being the hero, 
can not well inflict sermons and essays on his readers, as 
Dickens could and did, when he himself was the narrator. 
These discourses are in some degree ‘topical,’ and now more 
or less obsolete; old abuses which he attacked wear new faces 
now, and occupy new positions, requiring a different kind of 
attack. Moreover, Dickens never knew, and never chose to 
know, much about ‘society ’.; thus his caricatures of it in ‘ Bleak 
House‘ and elsewhere are scarcely successful. ‘Bleak House’ 
has one of his best plots, tho it is too complex, but Joand Harold 
Skimpole, and the Borrioboola Gha lady, with Mr. Guppy, sup- 
ply abundant relief. Quite the most comic of his later works, 
and the best planned and constructed of his tales, is ‘Great Ex- 
pectations’ where the terrible and the humorous are deftly 
blended with a study of young selfishness gradually redeemed 
and outgrown, in the character of Pip. Here the pathos is 
moral, is not the pathos of the death-bed or of suffering child- 
hood. After ‘Copperfield’ I, for one, would place ‘Great Ex- 
pectations’ among the foremost of Dickens’s novels which do 
not rely for their best effects on burlesque gevre and ‘character 
parts.’ ” 


Mrs. Alice Meynell’s article in 7he At/antic Monthly is, in 
the main, an appreciation of Dickens as a stylist; and coming 
as it does from the pen of one who is herself a poetess and essay- 
ist of distinction, it possesses a special interest. She writes: 


“Dickens was very much acraftsman. He had a love of his 
métier, and the genius for words, which the habitual indiffer- 
ence of his time, of his readers, and of his contemporaries in let- 
ters could not quench. To read him after a modern man who 
had the like preoccupation, displayed it, and was applauded for 
it phrase by phrase—Robert Louis Stevenson, for example—is 
to undergo a new conviction of his authorship, of the vitality of 
his diction, of a style that springs, strikes, and makes a way 
through the burden of custom.” 


The style of Dickens, continues Mrs. Meynell, is “ assuredly 


MRS. ALICE MEYNELL., 


with pain by their untruthfulness— 
and the sincerity of literature is 
compromised. 

“But it is not with such things that the work of Dickens is 
beset ; it is rather filled with just felicities—so filled that on our 
search for passages of composure and dignity we are tempted 
to linger among excellent words that are to be praised merely 
because they are the words of precision—arms of precision— 
specific for his purpose.” 


BERNHARDT’S NEW PLAY. 


N “L’Aiglon,” the poetic drama which M. Edmond Rostand 
wrote for her two years ago, Madame Sarah Bernhardt ap- 
peared as the incarnation of imperial ambition vainly struggling 
for expression. In “Théroigne de Méricourt,” her new play, 
written by M. Paul Hervieu, she incarnates the spirit of the 
French Revolution, embodying in her own person the hope and 
the failure of that great national revolt. ‘At the outset,” ob- 
serves the Paris correspondent of the New York 7rzdune, “she 
is mystical, soft, and persuasive, like a graceful goddess of 
reason or like youthful Liberty. She soon gets to be ferocious 
and bloodthirsty, like the Committee of Public Safety; and 
finally she becomes insane, like the Reign of Terror.” The 
same writer continues: 

“This superb allegorical conception is magnificently developed 
by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt in her double capacity of actress and 
stage manager. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt makes M. Paul Her- 
vieu’s idealized heroine stand forth as the living genius of the 
Revolution. Apart from ‘L’Aiglon,’ the only character in 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s repertoire that resembles ‘Théroigne’ 
is that of ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ which presents the incarnation of the 
French people that during the first half of the fifteenth century 
threw off the yoke of English invasion. ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ 
‘L’Aiglon,’ and ‘Théroigne’ are all reconstructions—more or 
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less accurate, but accuracy is of no importance from a theatrical 
standpoint—of the most dramatic epochs of French history.” 
The play opens in the palace in Vienna, and we learn of the 
secret participation of Emperor Leopold Joseph II. in the affairs 
of his sister, Marie Antoinette. Théroigne, who has been seized 
by French royalists on account of her sympathy with the revolu- 
tionists and has been brought to Vienna, is released on condi- 
tion that she return to Paris and inform the French people that 
if a hair of the heads of the King and Queen is injured, united 
Europe will invade France. Later acts show the Court of the 
Tuileries in Paris, just previously tothe assault by the populace ; 
Théroigne’s humble quarters in the Rue Tournan, the meeting- 
place of the revolutionary leaders ; and the Garden of the Tuile- 
ries, in which Théroigne is kicked, beaten, and whipped by the 
women of the Revolution. The last act, the dramatic climax of 
the play, takes place fifteen years later in the courtyard of the 
Salpétriére Madhouse.. Théroigne, hopelessly insane, invokes 
the presence of the leading men of the Revolution. Spirits 
appear in melancholy procession—Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Desmoulins, St. Just, Brissot, Fabre ; 
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dame Bernhardt’s art “incomparable, as always.” ‘All second- 
ary criticisms,” he declares, “are overborne by the wonderful 
prowess of this woman, who during six acts, without weakening, 
bears the crushing weight of this piece.” 
for Tue Lirerary DIGEs?. 


—Translations made 





A ROMANCE BY JOHN MILTON ? 


ZS publication of “ Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jeru- 

salem Regained,” a romance discovered by an English 
clergyman and attributed to John Milton, has aroused both cu- 
riosity and interest in the literary world. Walter Begley, the 
clergyman in question, is firmly convinced that his find is a 
genuine one, and he contributes to the book an introduction of 
some seventy-six pages supporting this conclusion. 

“Not the least extraordinary fact connected with this new 
romance by Milton,” he says, “is that it was not discovered in 
manuscript in some old library, nor yet unearthed from old and 
forgotten bundles of documents in a state paper office, as was 
the case with the last find of Milton’s 








d’Eglantine. As she asks them who 
killed them, each points to the one behind. 
“The Revolution has devoured its own 
children.” Sieyés, one of the few surviv- 
ing leaders of the Revolution, now Count 
of the Napoleonic empire, comes to com- 
fort Théroigne, but is dismissed with 
scathing denunciation and mad _ elo- 
quence. With this poignant scene the 





drama ends, 

The Parisian dramatic critics devote 
much space to the construction of the 
play, arguing in some cases that it is 
hardly a drama at all, but rather a series 
of tableaux surrounding the heroine. 
Jane Misme, the critic of La Fronde, 
concedes that Madame Bernhardt is “‘har- 
monious and superb,” and “in every way 
equal to the work,” but thinks the play 





“defective in action.” Leon Kerst, of 


“*Théroigne de Méricourt’ is nothing 
but a poem in prose. Chateaubriand 
would have failed to recognize in it the 
elements that constitute a drama of six 
acts. Properly speaking, it is a symbolic 
panorama of the Revolution. The per- 








‘De Doctrina Christiana,’ about seventy- 


’ 


five years ago.” ‘The romance seems to 
have been in print for over 150 years 
without being identified. It was pub- 
lished in 1648 in the Latin language, and 
the present translation is the work of Mr. 
Begley. 

The book is difficult to classify, for it 
contains both prose and poetry. It might 
be called a “didactic romance.” Its con- 
tents suggest comparison with the Utopias 
of Plato, Bacon, and Sir Thomas More. 
It is “a Puritan ‘New Atlantis,’” re- 
marks the London Oxu/look. Miss Jean- 
nette L. Gilder, of New York, gives the 
following account of the book in the Chi- 
cago Tribune Literary Supplement: 


“We will probably never know beyond 
a doubt whether Milton wrote this book or 
not, but there is every reason to believe 
that he did. He was probably not partic- 
ularly proud of it when he grew to riper 
years, and that may be the reason that it 
does not bear his name. The story is of 
a Jewish youth, Joseph, who, accom- 
panied by Politian and Eugenius, two 
Cambridge students who have run away 








sonality of Théroigne dominates every- 


M. PAUL HERVIEU, 


from college, arrives at Jerusalem. The 


thing. There are many dramatic in- he author of “Théroigne de Méricourt,” Bern- ay of their arrival is the anniversary of 


cidents, but they are unrelated to one 
another. M. Hervieu has given us some- 
thing very different from what we usually see on the stage. 
... The reading of this drama will undoubtedly prove de- 
lightful.” 

From the point of view of historical accuracy, many charges 
are leveled against the play. ‘“Théroigne deserves no such 
honors as are now being heaped upon her,” remarks Emmanuel 
Aréne, of the Figaro; “she has been rehabilitated, idealized, 
made to fill the whole Revolution with her diminutive person- 
ality.” And Adolphe Brisson writes in La Nouvelle Revue: 

“To symbolize the Revolution, M. Hervieu might have 
created a heroine invested with all desired attributes. But in- 
stead of doing this, he chose to select a real personage. Unfor- 
tunately, Théroigne is known, too well known ; and she is made 
to play a part that she never played. Historical truth is sacri- 
ficed.... The play is a kind of biography divided into 
tableaux, and a spectacle of that description is always unsatis- 
factory.” 


M. Edouard Savadin, of Ze Journal des Débats, finds Ma- 


hardt’s new drama. 


the founding of the city, and a maiden rep- 
resenting the daughter of Zion is being 
carried through the streets underacanopy of vine. ‘The two 
Englishmen are at once attracted by her beauty, and learn to 
their surprise that the woman, Anna, the daughter of Zion, isa 
sister of their companion, Joseph. Eugenius and Politian be- 
come enamored of Anna, and are fierce rivals for her love. 
They arrange a duel, but this is called off by Joseph, who pro- 
duces another sister, Joanna, who is so like Anna that the lovers 
can not tell one from the other, and complications arise; but in 
the end the union of Joanna and Anna with Eugenius and 
Politian is arranged, and all ends happily. There isa lot of 
discoursing through the pages of this story, preaching, one 
might almost say, for every subject that comes up is discussed 
at length and moralized upon. There are here and there bits of 
epigram and philosophy, such as these, for instance: 


What statue of Venus in all her beauty can compare with one glance of 
a fair woman instinct with life? 

He has willed that the poor shall ever be with us as his tax-gatherers. 

It can hardly be expected that God will approve of that marriage of 
which the parents disapprove. 

Poetry finds in religion its most suitable subject, for religion presents 
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“SUNLIGHT.”—By Frank W. Benson. 
Walter Lippincott Prize. 


“ THE CLAM GATHERERS,”"—By John S. Sargent. 


Courtesy of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


to us the unusual, the marvelous, and the sublime. ... Dowe not read 
that holy men, when they were about to relate the great acts of the Al- 
mighty . .. broke forth into song? 

Every poem, as a whole, must be so blended together responsively in its 
several parts that the stream of verse, with all its windings and turnings, is 
ever seen to be flowing in one and the same channel, 


“The poetry scattered through the book certainly does have a 
Miltonian flavor. Here, for example: 


O young-eyed choir of angels blest, 
Who ne’er, by sin or pride possessed, 
Have forfeited your heavenly rest, 
But kept your first estate, 
Come, raise your joyful songs on high, 
Let all the morning stars draw nigh, 
Let antiphons of praisé reply, 
“ Our God alone is great.” 


But we below have sins to own; 

Oppressed with shame, we can but groan 
Beneath our burden vast. 

Oh, how we long for that great dav 

When he who went before shall say, 

“ Come, join our choir with voices gay, 
For all your woes are past.” 

’Tis yours to leave, if God approve, 

Your heavenly citadel above, 
And fight the infernal crew ; 

’Tis yours, as ministers of grace, 

To guard and guide our mortal race, 

Or speed as messengers through space, 
And ’tis your pleasure too, 


May it be ours with joyful heart, 
Under God’s will, to bear our part 
And bravely stand our ground. 
Soon shall the fight be won, and they 
Who fret not at their Lord’s delay, 
But faithful unto death do stay, 
Shall be as victors crowned. 


Mr. W. L. Alden, the London correspondent of the New York 
Times Saturday Review, declares that “there can be very little 
doubt that ‘Nova Solyma’ is the work of Milton.” He goes on 
to say: 


“It is probably impossible for any person of the English- 
speaking race to form an unprejudiced judgment of Milton. 
We are all brought up to reverence him as the greatest English 
master of prose and verse. We have inherited this belief 
through many generations, and altho in some quarters it has 
now become the fashion to regard the Bible as an overrated 
book, no one dares to think of Milton as an overrated writer. I 
remember what a shock it gave me when I first read Taine’s 
estimate of Milton. It was like reading blatant blasphemy. But 
in point of fact how many of us have read ‘ Paradise Lost’ from 
the beginning to the end? Did any one ever know a man who 
read ‘Paradise Regained,’ except in order to be able to boast of 
that athletic feat? And as for Milton’s prose works, which we 


all unhesitatingly assert to be unequaled in grandeur and beauty, 
do any of us read them for the second time? Had the ‘Nova 
Solyma’ been written by any one except Milton, no one would 
dream of reading it, or, rather, of attempting to read it; for I 
do not believe that any reader will faithfully go through the 
whole book unless he is suffering from insomnia and is in search 
of something to put him to sleep. It is tothe last degrec tedious 
and unprofitable. If the average Vassar girl could not write a 
book after the same pattern that would be less tedious, then the 
higher education of wcmen is a failure. 

“Doubtless Milton was a great poet, perhaps the greatest of 
English poets, but why should we pretend to enjoy his ponder- 
ous prose writings, with their tiresome Latin, when, as a matter 
of fact, we can not read them except as aduty? Doubtless there 
are many persons who will insist that the ‘Nova Solyma’ isa 
great work and one which every person of taste must admire, 
but that will not alter the fact that it is deadly dull. Whatever 
else Milton may have been, he was not a heaven-sent novelist, 
and his ‘ Nova Solyma’ strikes me as being altogether the worst 
of the several books of the same sort which have from time to 
time wearied English readers. Let us clear our minds of cant 
in regard to Milton as in regard to other things. He could no 
more write a romance than Mr. Hall Caine could write an epic, 
He was not a universal genius, and unless we are to inherit our 
opinions, instead of forming them for ourselves, we must admit 
that even as a poet he was not free from faults.” 





EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE most important yearly event in the American art-world 
is the opening of the annual exhibition of the Pennsyl. 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, an exhibition, as the Plriladelphia 
Evening Telegraph remarks, “comparable in character and 
significance with that of the Royal Academy in London, and 
the Salon in Paris.” The Academy is now in its seventy-second 
season, and exhibits this year nearly twelve hundred pictures, 
In the estimation of Mr. Arthur Hoeber, the Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Boston 7ramscrif/, the present exhibition is 
“quite the best the Academy has yet held.” 
The keynote of the exhibition, as the Philadelphia /nguirer 
points out, is portraiture. The same paper says further: 


“Of the portraits now on exhibition, some are notable. That 
of Chase by Sargent is an admirable piece of work, one that 
will long remain a monument in American art. Mr. Sargent is 
undoubtedly the foremost painter of portraits in the world when 
he is at his best (which is not always), and Mr. Chase is the 
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greatest ‘all-around painter’ in 
this country and an instructor of 
rare abilities. The combination 
is one of more than usual interest, 
and the place of honor given the 
portrait is well deserved. Much 
less satisfactory is the same art- 
ist’s portrait of our fellow towns- 
man Peter A. B. Widener, who is 
disclosed in a distrait position. 
The head is good, but the rest is 
a mediocre bit of work. More ad- 
mirable in many ways is a por- 
trait by Mr. Chase of Jay Cooke, 
the veteran financier, who at 











that had Mr. Sargent chosen to 





eontinue this sort of work he would 
have been equally great.” The 
same writer goes on to say: 


ae 


A group of six pictures by 
Whistler gives éc/a/ to the show, 
but we must frankly say that 
were some other name signed to 
the work it is likely little atten- 
tion would be paid to it. The 
largest is ‘Cremorne Gardens,’ 
a view in those old London 
pleasure-grounds. with a number 
of weird, abnormally tall figures, 














eighty has the vigor of many men 
of fifty. 

“The women come in, of course, 
for some attention. Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, ‘the best man in Philadelphia art,’ has some notable 
works, including a picture of Mrs. Roosevelt and daughter; and 
Miss Julia Marlowe, whose career is so largely connected with 
this city, is portrayed in a canvas of great beauty, tho lacking 
in poetic charm.” 


JOHN S, SARGENT. 


John W. Alexander contributes several portraits, including 
one of his wife, seated ona balcony. ‘They make an impres- 
sive showing,” declares Mr. Hoeber (in the Boston 7ranscripd), 
and disclose Mr. Alexander’s “great originality, feeling, crafts- 
manship, and artistic sensibility.” 

The Walter Lippincott prize of $300 for “the best figure paint- 
ing in oil by an American citizen” is awarded this. year to Mr. 
Frank W. Benson for his “Sunlight.” Says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger : 

“The title fully expresses the subject. Bensor is one of the 
Boston group whose technical experiments have been directed 
mainly to secure the effect of light, and he is the one who has 
succeeded best of all. For several years he has been exhibiting 
women and children inthe sun. In this picture, little more of 
the woman is visible than her lap, but the child stands out clearly 
on the grass, with the sunlight playing over her white frock. 
The sunlight fills the picture. This is what the painter tried 
for and has attained. He has learned to do it clearly and 
directly.” 


One of Mr. Sargent’s early pictures, ‘‘The Clam Gatherers,” 
is prominently displayed. Its general tone, observes Mr. Hoeber, 
is “bright, sparkling, and very beautiful, disclosing the fact 








Famous exhibitors at this year’s Pennsylvania Academy. 





loosely indicated. There are 

more sketches, such as a painter 

suggests sometimes in a _pre- 
» paratory ébauche, and of ‘course, 
the tone is most harmonious in its pleasing: grays. Beyond 
this, we discover in it no-great qualities of picture-making. A 
portrait of “The Little Lady Sophie of Soho’ is mostly amu- 
sing in its title, for it is of an uninteresting woman and not over- 
clever in the painting, many a student being quite able to do as 
well. ‘The others are small, sketchy affairs, with alluring names, 
‘Rose and Brown,’ ‘Rose and Red,’ and‘ Rose and Gold,’ all 
being bestowed upon swabbles of sea, or of the figure, appar- 
ently the work of half an hour at most and without the model. 
‘They bear the magic name, however, and so will have a.vogue.” 


J. M‘NEILL WHISTLER, ” 


NOTES. 


BLIss CARMAN is announcedias the new editor of the old-established Bos- 
ton periodical, 7he Literary World. 

The Bookman’s January list of the six best-selling books of the past 
month is as follows : 

r. The Virginian.— Wister. 4. The Blue Flower.—Van Dyke. 

2. The Two Vanrevels —Tartkington. 5. The Letters. of a Self-Made Mer- 

3 Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage chant to His Son.—Lorimer. 
Patch.— Hegan. 6. Cecilia.—Crawford. 

IN the deaths of M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent. of the London, 
Times, and of Julian Ralph,.the well-known American journalist, the news- 
paper world loses two eminent figures. “With a gift for self-advancement 
amounting to genius,” observes Harfer’s Weekly,“ M. de Blowitz managed 
to make himself an international personage.” The same paper says of 
Julian Ralph: “ Newspaper readers of mature years remember his longand 
brilliant service as a reporter and correspondent of 7#e Sun. He joined 
that paper about 1875, and continued on its staff for twenty years. He 
went to South Africa as.correspondent of the London Waz/, suffered great 
hardships there, lost his. health, and came home in,1goe much the worse for 
his experiences... . His death at fifty is a sorrowful consequence of his. 
labors as a war correspondent.” 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 





RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


SOME LITERARY CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


—The Academy and Literature (London). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL BY BACTERIA. 


SEFUL bacteria are becoming so much more numerous 


than harmful ones that the name of ‘“‘microbe” is losing 


its terrors. It is becoming a neutral word, like ‘‘animal,” re- 
quiring a prefixed adjcctive, like “domestic” or “wild” to fix 
its status. The latest work of utility performed by bacteria has 
Of this, a 


correspondent of Cosmos, M. Elbée, writes in that paper (Paris, 


been in connection with the purification of sewage. 
December 13). Noting the various methods now in vogue for 
sewage purification, he says that until recently chemical treat- 
ment and filtration have disputed the favor of municipalities, 
but that filtration is the better process whenever it is practica- 
ble. It furnishes an irreproachable method of purification, but 
it has the inconvenience of requiring vast surfaces. He con- 
tinues as follows: 


“The study of the way in which the purification of sewage 
takes place in filtration, the investigation of the mechanism of 
the transformation of the nitrogenous organic matter into am- 
monia and then into nitrous and nitric acids by the successive 
action of various ferments, due to the researches of Schloesing 
and Miintz, and of Winogradsky, has led the English to a sort of 
intensive filtration through a bed of slag of small dimensions. 
This constitutes the bacterial purification of sewage. 

“It was the chemist Dibdin who first applied this method 
practically. His process, first carried out at Sutton, near Lon- 
don, consists in letting the sewage to be purified stand for two 
periods of four hours each in basins, whose bottoms, properly 
drained by a system of pipes, are covered with a layer of slag 
60 centimeters [about 2 feet] thick, the size of the fragments 
decreasing from the bottom to the surface....... 

“This is not at all filtration pure and simple. . . . It has been 
found that, contrary to what we might expect, there is no clog- 
ging of the layer of slag, and that after six months it is as clean 
as at first. Thisis due to the work of the bacteria in the sewage, 
which... finding in the interstices of the slag the oxygen 
necessary for their life, literally burn the organic matter, trans- 
forming successively the nitrogenous substances into ammonia 
and then into nitrites and nitrates which flow away with the 
water, , 

“Thus the purification of the sewage is effected by the very 
germs that it contains, thanks to the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen; it is a process of oxidation in which the bacteria serve 
as intermediaries. 

“These ‘aerobic contact-beds’ do not acquire their efficiency 
until a considerable time has elapsed; their working, too, is 
essentially intermittent; a rest of eight hours daily is indis- 
pensable to enable the bacteria to destroy completely the slime 
accumulated in the interstices and to assure the influx of air. 
A rest of eight days after two months’ service has been found 
necessary. ‘These are inconveniences that are very serious in 
practise, and the ingenuity of inventors has sought, unsuccess- 
fully, to do away with them by using apparatus that is gener- 
ally costly and fragile, whose value time alone can show. 

““Cameron has modified the method—we can not say perfected 
it, for both the systems are in use, and the question of superior- 
ity has not yet been settled. In the hope of avoiding the clog- 
ging of the aerobic beds, Cameron lets the sewage ferment 
twenty-four hours in a huge reservoir, the ‘septic tank,’ out of 
contact with the air. A very active fermentation develops: the 
water becomes covered with a layer that serves as a natural lid. 
This is broken here and there by discharges of gas, but accord- 
ing to the inventor this is not objectionable. The solid matter 
liquefies, and, in a word, the sewage becomes more ready for 
purification by the aerobic contact-beds through which it is 
afterward passed. ...... 

“Here, briefly set forth, are the two English processes that 
are offered as a new solution of the serious question of sewage- 
purification. ‘They both have enthusiastic partizans and ardent 


detractors; numerous are the articles and books of which they 
have been the subjects. ...... 
The system that employs for the purification of sewage the 


“er 
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very bacteria that it contains, and that constitute its dangerous 
element, is evidently seductive. By it we confine within narrow 
limits of space and time the work of purification that is effected 
spontaneously in arable land, and in watercourses into which 
cities discharge their sewage, as in the Seine, which is infected 
at Asruéres, but has become pure again at Meulan. . x 

“Is the purification complete? Do not variations of tempera- 
ture influence the vitality of the germs and thus arrest the 
work? . . . Fowler, the municipal engineer of Leicester, declares 
that [the system] is the reverse of successful. ‘The crux of the 
method lies in the question of mud. . . . The cry of ‘no more 
sludge,’ which was the slogan of the inventors, is hardly justi- 
fied; a preparatory settling is necessary to separate the sand 
and other inorganic substances that the microbian action is 
powerless to destroy.” 


The combination of chemical and bacterial treatment may 
furnish, at least in certain cases, a solution of the problem, the 
author thinks, Such a combined process has already been used 
by Dr. Calmette at Verviers, France. Probably there should 
always be an intelligent combination of divers methods, in 
proportions dependent on the geographical situation of the city 


in question and the natureof itssewage. ‘The writer concludes: 


“At any rate, the bacterial purification of sewage constitutes 
one more step in advance, in the important domain of municipal 
hygiene. ‘Thanks to it we shall be able to diminish the number 
of rivers that have been turned into sewers, where the sewage 
forms floating islands, and where the gas formed by putrefaction 
may burn in flames six feet high, as in certain English streams.” 
— Translation made for THe LITERARY DiGEsT, 


BAD AIR IN TUNNELS. 


S it important that an underground road should be ventilated, 
even when steam is not used as a motive power? TZhe 
Medical News comes to the conclusion, from an examination of 
conditions in other cities, that subway air is generally bad, and 
that there is little natural ventilation. 


“The recent experiences in the ‘tuppenny tube,’ London's 
latest underground railway, is one which calls for urgent discus- 
sion and enhances the desirability of a thorough understanding 
of what provision is being made by our subway engineers. 

“In London it has been noted that many passengers, especially 
those who were riding long distances in the underground elec- 
tric, suffered from intense headaches and even symptoms of air 
hunger. So many were affected that an investigation became 
imperative, and it was found that the amount of carbonic dioxid 
gas in the tunnel was in great excess of the normal limits. 

“Some recent figures that are presumably authentic we pre- 
sent herewith. During hours of limited traffic: 


It says editorially: 


Carbonic acid 
in 10,000 vol- 
umes of air. 


On plationms at 8225 A:Me oc ccccrsspnricctcejnesthanvnsesssseeuanbessan 4-23 
On platforms (CRatardsy), 7 PBiiivisssnccseccceccsescdbcnevesatpooeye 3-74 
Tet DISTROS, BOOB... crcccdcadavon*ecescccccovesesebecsaconnmestes 7-36 
le GGG, Sey B08, CHORE CIEE onsale ind sindndussacsddcastuchaehbnsae 4-33 
Ken GORE ntae P.26., ETON GET ss csccknncespersiavctavasiddenwtasasede 5-33 


“During hours of heavy traffic: 


Ga platform, 6 tO 9. P.M. vc. cndcsccudantdns spocgapiee stcnesisecnesecas 11.04 
Een CRO, Oram BME, BO GG se iid nash 'n 6653s in wabees vas cctanndcspaesosse 16.65 
Tee Oa Oe TN TORE IES cco ove vibadanbenencesscee cenanearnarbice 13.74 
Ee care, 60 Gigs PE, COU Oia ohiiin Soothes ccucschotuaen nannies s 15-54 
Ba ence: Seam Pi, CO ain Fie dbo dlctdnbentensadscnccssnstanasne’ -20.46 


“The carbonic-acid tests were made between December 11 and 
15. The range of outside temperature was between 37° and 56° 
F. The range of temperatures on the platforms was between 56° 
and 76° F. and in the cars between 66° and 76° F. The baromet- 
ric pressure throughout the period of the experiment was very 
constant, ranging between 30.1 and 30.2 inches. Readings with 
the anemometer showed an air movement due to forced draft 
and train movement of from one mile to five miles per hour, 
Some of the tests were made with the Chattaway and Wharton 
apparatus, and some by the Pettenkofer method. One method 
was employed to check the other, and the mean average result 





















was 16.62 volumes of carbon dioxid in 10,000 volumes of air. 
This is an amount much above the bearable average. 

“It had been assumed that, inasmuch as the cars were in such 
close connection with the surrounding tubular masonry, an en- 
tire renewal of the air would result from the powers of suction. 
Apparently this has been a forlorn hope, for all that has been 
accomplished has been the pushing around in a circle, as it 
were, of the vitiated atmosphere of the tunnel. 

“Have the engineers of the subway [in New York City] con- 
sidered this problem sufficiently ; and what of our new tunnels 
under the North River and to Brooklyn, in all of which the prob- 
lem is destined to be one of extreme seriousness? 

“Underground railways such as these permit of the accu- 
mulation of enormous quantities of confined air that must be 
removed or regenerated. It is idle to discharge this question 
with the familiar ‘diffusion of gases’ theory—the dangers are 
real and are soon to be met. 

“The necessity for some definite outlining of plans as to what 
is to be done by the engineers of the various tunnels to obviate 
these grave dangers is apparent, and competent sanitary engi- 
neers as well as the New York health department should be 
taken into consultation.” 





SALT AS CURE FOR OLD AGE. 


HE most characteristic ill of advanced age is hardening of 

the arteries—arteriosclerosis, as physicians term it. It 

has been asserted by Dr. Trunecek, a European investigator of 

the subject, that this is due to deficiency of salt in the blood, 

and he treats it by injection of a saline solution. His results 

are discussed in Cosmos (December 13) by M. P. Goggia, who 
says of them: 


“Arteriosclerosis is an affection almost exclusively confined 
to the second half of life, for it depends on all kinds of chronic 
poisoning and on the use and maltreatment of the arterial walls ; 
nevertheless, it is not excessively rare to meet with it in sub- 
jects who are yet young, either because of a special predisposi- 
tion, of peculiar vulnerability of the blood-vessels, or of serious 
chemical or microbian poisoning. ...... 

“This malady is characterized by a local or general thicken- 
ing, which, starting in the internal layer of the artery, extends 
later to the median and outer layers. . . . It forms in the great 
arterial trunks more or less numerous layers, isolated or conflu- 
ent, often resembling cartilage, and infiltrated with calcareous 
salts, among which phosphate of lime holds a foremost place. 
In the small arteries and the capillaries the hardening process 
goes so far as to transform their walls into a fibrous and compact 
tissue that gives to the touch the sensation of a rigid tube or 
cord,” 


The disagreeable and even dangerous consequences of such a 
change in one’s arteries are apparent. It may result in their 
further degeneration and in ulceration of the arterial walls, end- 
ing in death, and if matters do not go so far, it may lead at least 
to loss of elasticity in the greater arteries with diminution of the 
caliber, and to the actual obliteration of their finer branches. 
The blood does not flow so readily through them and anemia 
results, with all its connected evils, particularly angina pectoris. 
The resistance encountered by the blood increases the work of 
the heart, whose enlargement often follows, as well as other 
heart troubles dependent on disorders of the nervous system. 
The writer goes on to say: 


“‘ Arteriosclerosis is a malady that is almost universally pres- 
ent with persons of a certain age, and it is difficult to avoid; its 
importance in the treatment of numerous diseases of old age will 
be evident when we consider that we can study no invalid who 
has passed his fiftieth year without taking into account the 
possibility that arterial sclerosis exists and is the principal or 
secondary cause of the morbid symptoms. ...... 

“As we have said above, a deposit of calcareous salts, and 
particularly of phosphate of lime—a compound insoluble in dis- 
tilled water, but soluble in a solution of chlorid of sodium [com- 
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mon salt] . . . constitutes the principal factor of arteriosclero- 
sis. The presence of chlorid of sodium in considerable quantity 
in the blood and humors of the organism . . . explains how the 
phosphate of lime remains in solution in the blood during the 
first part of life. Now Bunge, who has noted the richness in 
chlorid of sodium of all young mammals, has demonstrated that 
with age this reserve of salt diminishes; it is therefore not rash 
to suppose that . . . arteriosclerosis is the natural consequence 
of the insufficiency of chlorid of sodium in the organic liquids. 
In fact, the treatment originated by Trunecek to remedy this 
insufficiency has given encouraging results. 

“Trunecek’s inorganic serum, which has been widely dis- 
cussed in the medical press, is made by dissolving in distilled 
water the different salts composing the mineral part of blood- 
serum, but in proportions ten times greater than the normal. 
. . . Injected into the veins the salts diffuse rapidly through 
the tissues and are generally eliminated through the kidneys.” 

This serum, we are told, has very beneficial results, but ex- 
tended experiment, according to M. Goggia, fails to show that 
it diminishes in any degree the hardness of the arteries, which 
is supposed to be at the bottom of the whole trouble. However, 
he asserts, it certainly acts favorably on all the symptoms 
regarded as characteristic of arteriosclerosis, and after all, as 
he concludes, “this is the essential thing.” Hence we may 
regard it as proved that common salt, when injected directly 
into the veins, is a specific for the most characteristic troubles 
of old age.— Translation made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 





A REPORTED CURE FOR BLOOD-POISONING. 


WO recent successful cases of the treatment of blood-poison- 
ing, or septicemia, by the injection of formalin have at- 
tracted much notice from the daily press, and the method, which 
was introduced by Dr. Charles C. Barrows, of New York, has 
been announced as a very important discovery in therapeutics. 
The medical journals so far have had nothing to say of the new 
cure. The New York 7zmes (January 18), in an editorial on the 
subject, says that it doubtless belongs in the classification 
created by the journalists of the last generation of “important if 
true.” The writer goes on: 


“What was done in these cases was to inject into the circula- 
tion an antiseptic solution capable of destroying the bacillus of 
septicemia if brought into contact with it. It seems to have 
done its work; but the reason this apparently obvious method 
of extermination of malignant bacilli is not generally practised 
is that antiseptics strong enough to destroy such micro-organisms 
in the patient have usually been credited with the capacity to 
destroy the patient as well. Reasoning from the analogies of 
experience, it might be assumed that formalin in sufficient 
strength to destroy streptococci in the blood would harden the 
tissues, impair the elasticity and plasticity of the linings of the 
blood-vessels, and render them incapable of performing their 
functions. Analogical reasoning might also lead us to expect 
that it would act upon the fibrin, inducing coagulation, and 
forming clots which might be as fatal as the septicemia in 
another way. Just here lies the doubt.” 


Discussing the same cases, Ze Sun (New York, January 17) 
reports a statement made by the president of the New York 
Obstetrical Society that “without further trial and taking the 
case as it stands, the discovery of Dr. Barrows is the most im- 
portant contribution to medical science of this generation.” It 
comments on this as follows: 


“If it shall prove a cure for blood poison, or even if it cure 
only a certain portion of cases, or if it does not more than to open 
the door for the curative agent yet to come, it will be difficult to 
estimate its value to the human race; but it should be borne in 
mind that the discovery of the germ theory of disease, advo- 
cated and established by those two chiefs among the immortals 
of science—Pasteur and Lister—comes within this generation so 
rife with startling discoveries. They showed the scientific world 
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the cause, and placed in its hands the prevention of blood- 
poisoning and other diseases.” 

On January 20 the physician who introduced the method read 
a paper on his experiments before the New York State Medical 
Association, and the subsequent discussion showed that his 
hearers did not all agree that its efficacy had been proved, altho 
Dr. Barrows’s report aroused great interest. 





A DEV'CE TO PREVENT RAILWAY 
COLLISIONS. 


A SUCCESSFUL test of a newly invented device for electri- 
cally preventing collision between railway trains was 
announced recently in press despatches from Frankfort, Ger- 
many. ‘This apparatus is now described in detail by Frank H. 
Mason, United States consul-general at Berlin, in 7he Advance 
Sheets of Consular Reports (Washington, January 13). Says 
Mr. Mason: 

“It is the joint invention of Messrs. Hubert Pfirmann and Max 


Wendorf, and its construction and method of operation are as 
follows: Midway between the rails is laid a light third rail of 


























ENGINE 290 EQUIPPED FOR EXPERIMENTS AND SHOWING THIRD RAIL. 


the ordinary T pattern, the joints of which are so connected as 
to form a continuous conductor. 

“Midway under the forward part of the engine is hung the 
working instrument, an electrical apparatus enclosed in a square 
case or jacket occupying a cubic foot of space. The instrument 
is connected with a contact-shoe, which slides along the third rail 
and by wires with a telephone and electric alarm-bell in the cab 
of the engine-driver, and a red incandescent lamp which is 
lighted by the same impulse that rouses the alarm-bell into 
action. A further improvement of the device sets the electric 
brakes on the engine or entire train simultaneously with the 
alarm-signal which sounds the bell and lights the lamp. The 
apparatus is so adjusted and arranged that the engineer can at 
any moment, by touching a lever, satisfy himself that it is in 
full working condition. 

“The tests on November 12 were conducted on the main line 
from Frankfort to Hanau, between the stations Sachsenhausen 
and Goldstein, and a translation of the official report will illus- 
trate concisely the working of the apparatus. Two locomotives 
numbered respectively 290 and 1420 had been equipped with the 
new device and the experiments proceeded as follows: Engine 
290, drawing a special train and approaching Sachsenhausen at 
full speed, received the danger-signal and came toa full stop; 
the driver of 290 then asked by telephone the cause of the signal 
and received from the keeper of a grade-crossing, half a mile in 
front, word that a wagon had broken down in crossing the track 
and obstructed the line. After ten minutes’ wait, the engineer 
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of 290 received word by telephone that the obstruction had been 
cleared away and thereupon resumed his trip. 
““A mile further on, the signal on 290 again sounded, and the 




















THE PREPARED TRACK. 


driver was informed, by telephone as before, that the semaphore 
round a curve and more than half a mile distant was set at 
‘halt.’ Thereupon engine 290 slowed down and proceeded cau- 
tiously, sounding its whistle at short intervals, the telephone- 
bell in the drivers’ cab ringing continuously until the curve was 
rounded, when the ringing ceased, notifying the engineer that 
the semaphore had changed to ‘track clear.’ 
resumed full speed. 


Thereupon 290 


“In the tests to prevent collision, engine 1420 came up rapidly 
from behind and on the same track as 290, which had slowed 
down and was proceeding cautiously in consequence of reported 
dangerinfront. The moment that 1420 came within 1,000 meters 
(1,093 yards) of 290, the signal on both engines began to ring 
and their red lights to glow. Thereupon 1420 halted, the driver 
inquired of 290 in front the cause of the alarm, and a complete 
understanding between the two trains was immediately estab- 
lished.” 

An important point in this connection, Mr. Mason tells us, is 
that in practise the same warning signal is sounded upon every 
engine equipped with the apparatus which is on the same track 
and within a prescribed radius from the engine and train which 
cause the obstruction. If a semaphore be falsely set at safety, 
so that the train runs past it into the same block with another 
train, warning will be given in ample time to prevent a collision 
under any and all conditions of darkness, fog, storm, or mis- 
taken instructions. He goes on to say: 


“The invention has other minor points of usefulness, but the 
foregoing will be sufficient to indicate the general method of its 
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THE THIRD RAIL AND THE CONTACT-SHOE, 


operation and the measure of its efficiency. In effect, it puts the 
engine-driver of every train into instantaneous touch with other 
trains, switchmen, and station and crossing keepers in his 
neighborhood and keeps ever before his eye and ear an auto- 
matic and infallible signal which springs into activity the mo- 
ment that his locomotive, whether running forward or backward, 
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comes within the radius of danger from collision. What ghastly 
wrecks might be spared, what precious lives saved, what a sense 
of added security given to multitudes of railway travelers, what 
delays avoided under 
certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, by a_ device 
which puts the man be- 
hind the headlight, rush- 
ing on through night and 
fog and storm, into in- 
stant and unerring touch 
with the train next in 
front and with those 
whose duty it is to watch 
and guard the safety of 
the line! That the pres- 
ent invention is yet per- 
fected and fully adapted 
to practical use is not 
to be prematurely as- 
sumed ; but, in the judg- 
ment of those whose 
opinions are entitled to 
respect, the way has 
been pointed out and the 
germ of a new and effective system discovered. 

“The German Government has directed that a section of track 
be equipped with the apparatus for careful, practical experiments, 
and it is reported that the Government of Russia has obtained 
license to test it in actual service on its new military lines now 
under construction in Siberia.” 























TELEPHONE, ALARM-BELL, AND RED LIGHT 
IN ENGINE CAB, 


OUR ARMY OF CRIPPLES. 


NE curious and unexpected result of Dr. Lorenz’s visit to 
this country was the enormous number of deformed and 
crippled children that presented themselves for treatment in 
every city where he operated. At one hospital in New York 
where it was thought there might possibly be a hundred applica- 
tions, more than 2,000 patients presented themselves for treat- 
ment, and nearly 8,000 altogether were brought to light through- 
out the city by the interest excited by the visit of the Austrian 
surgeon. The same was true in other cities. The sudden ap- 
pearance of such a large army of crippled children, writes Dr. 
Newton M. Shaffer in Charities, was a revelation. Whence did 
they come and why had they previously escaped medical observa- 
tion? Says Dr. Shaffer: 


“Speaking from personal experience and from a close observa 
tion of the thousands who applied at the Cornell Clinic, I have 
divided these applicants into four classes. It may be of inter- 
est to briefly study them: 

“The first class were those who, either through ignorance or 
neglect on the part of the parents, had been allowed to go with- 
out any treatment. Some of these came from the East Side and 
from the very poor. Others came from the more thrifty class, 
whose fatalistic views prevented any effort. Some had become 
quite indifferent without any apparent cause. The great major- 
ity were susceptible of relief or cure if proper hospital care could 
be afforded them for a period varying from a few months to a 
few years. Ordinary dispensary care could not reach them, 
their home surroundings being such that any detailed orthopedic 
care would be impracticable, 

“The second class includes the ‘disappointed ones.’ Willing 
and anxious to obtain relief, and patient to a degree, they have 
waited, under a tentative dispensary treatment, for the neces- 
sary hospital care for months or years, only to be disappointed. 
Home care, under dispensary direction, had failed to secure good 
results. They had become discouraged and had ceased all effort. 

“The thiv@ ©1433 G22 ths ‘ralapsed patients ’—that is, patients 
who, having received a certain amount of hospital care, have 
been prematurely discharged, and all the good which had been 
accomplished was lost. Many of these were hip-joint and spinal 
cases; patients, in other words, with tuberculous joint disease. 
Many of them can still be reclaimed and made much better with 
proper care, 
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“The fourth class were what I call ‘the floaters’—that is, 
patients who go from clinic to clinic attracted by some new: 
method or inspired bycuriosity. This class was not a large one. 

“It is most interesting to note the effect upon all these patients 
of Dr. Lorenz’s visit, from the standpoint of the intense interest 
he excited among them. He became a sort of Messiah to them. 
They came with a great hope of cure or relief—a hope that could 
not always be fulfilled, for only a few of the thousands could be 
operated on by Dr. Lorenz. While those not selected for opera- 
ion were disappointed, in one sense, many who were hopeless 
have been encouraged, even if they can not at present receive 
all that proper hospital treatment can provide. We all know 
that the hospitals are overcrowded, that many patients are upom 
the waiting lists. It all means that thousands must wait and 
suffer. And this is even more true of the country patient than 
of the city patient. Away in the rural districts, remote from 
any medical center, without hope of hospital care, with every 
resource exhausted, both pecuniarily and professionally, these 
country sufferers await some local Lorenz to excite their blunted 
interest and point out the road to relief.” 


Lorenz is gone, but, as Dr. Shaffer points out, the crippled 
host is still with us. What shall be done forthem? ‘Their num- 
bers are too great for our present hospitals to deal with properly, 
and the necessity for the increase of facilities for treatment is 
plainly indicated. Dr. Shaffer concludes: 


‘Whatever may be the outcome of Dr. Lorenz's visit, two 
things which the visit has developed stand out prominently—we 
have many thousands of crippled and deformed children in our 
State, and the present facilities for their proper treatment are 
inadequate. With the expenditure of a few thousand dollars, 
the State Hospital could be enlarged and in this way we wéuld 
be able to give these sufferers the relief to which, under the laws 
of humanity, they are entitled.” 


An English View of the American Face.—A writer 
in Health (London) is of the opinion that in no sense of the 
word is the American face distinctive and that there is nothing 
that will call it up in the mind from the world’s group of Cau- 
casian faces. He goes on to say: 


“Yet this is not true of other white-skinned races. The 
English face, the Jew face, the Irish face, the Italian face, the 
Chinese face, the Japanese face, the French face, the Indian 
face, and even the negro face, all these have something about 
them which calls up a definite picture in one’s mind. But the 
American face has no strong characteristic to differentiate it 
from other faces of superior races, tho it is peculiar in some 
ways. It is peculiar in its cosmopolitanism. It is in one sense 
a composite face. It is international, for here and there one 
may find the traces which suggest a relation to this, that, or the 
other face. It may bea line or a ligament bequeathed by an 
early English ancestry or something suggestive of Teutonic 
origin or a sharp suggestion of the Frenchman’s face or the 
Irishman’s or the Italian’s or the Scotchman’s. But when one 
must deal with the American abstractly one can scarcely call up 
the American face. Uncle Sam, with his striped trousers, his 
sharply-cut coat, his plug hat, his whiskers, and his bland, good- 
natured countenance, is a happy conception, yet he may never 
hope to portray the matchless and indescribable cosmopolitanism 
of the American face.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE contractor for the New York rapid transit subway recently 
stated,” says 7he Electrical Review, “ that owing to the great developments 
in electrical art, a generation of electricity is now only three years. This 
is a startling announcement and sets one tothinking. What becomes of 
all the old machinery and who pays forthe new? How long will it be be- 
fore a company can install a plant and feel assured that the machinery will 
not have to come out within a year or two? Does not this continual scrap- 
ping of machinery mean a loss somewhere?” 


ATTENTION is called by Col. G. Espitalier, writing in Le Génie Civil, toa 
proposed plan to develop the possibilities of the aeroplane, which, he says, 
is generally admitted to possess greater scientific possibilities than any 
form of dirigible balloon, “If an aeroplane, constructed upon such scien- 
tific lines as the machines of Langley or of Maxim, were supported by a 
dirigible balloon, it might be altogether possible to obtain such a degree 
of experience in its manipulation as to allow the degree of support to be 
gradually diminished and finally withdrawn altogether. The operation 
would resembie the use of the inflated belt in swimming instruction, the 
belt being gradually deflated as the pupil gains proficiency.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS COMMENT ON THE SMOOT CASE. 
HE election of “Apostle” Reed Smoot, of the Mormon 
Church, to the United States Senate, evokes indignant 
comment from several of the church papers. ‘There is already 
some talk of organizing a crusade against Mr. Smoot similar to 
that which resulted in the exclusion of Brigham H. Roberts 
from Congress three years ago. Says the New York Odserver 
(Presb.) : 


“The American people are not yet all that they ought to be in- 
tellectually or morally, but,at any rate, the rank and file of the 
people believe in common decency, and have no desire to see 
seated in the national legislature any man from any section who 
either practises polygamy or is a member of a church or system 
that defends that iniquity. Mr. Smoot is an avowed ‘apostle’ of 
Mormonism, he has been a Mormon missionary, and he is 
responsible for Mormon doctrine so far forth. ‘The American 
people do not believe in Mormonism, considering it a pest and a 
menace to public morality and so to American institutions. 
The Republicans of Utah, by overriding the timely caution of 
President Roosevelt, who had the best of the American people 
behind him in that action, have affronted the whole nation and 
deserve severe censure. 

“It now remains to agitate against the seating of Mr. Smoot 
when he appears at the door of the United States Senate. The 
women of America, including the Women’s Christian T’emper- 
ance Union, and other organizations, such as that so efficiently 
led by Mrs. Darwin James, are actively at work educating pub- 
lic opinion up to the point of resisting the encroachments of 
Mormonism masquerading under the cloak of an ‘apostle’ Smoot. 

“Public morality is a sacred interest, not to be lightly trifled 
with. Mr. Smoot may not be himself a polygamist, but he has 
been in bad company, and, in the thought of many, will con- 
tinue to be intimately associated with the Mormon system. It is 
useless to try to deal with Mormonism simply as a religious 
belief. Its known corruptions and depravities must be taken 
into account and resisted to the end. There is no room in the 
Senate of the United States for a Mormon Senator.” 


The Salt Lake Ministerial Association has adopted resolutions 
which declare that the attempt to elect Mr. Smoot is “an en- 
deavor to force on the citizens of Utah a union of the church and 
the state” and “a menace to our civic and religious beliefs.” 
The same resolutions declare further : 


ur 


The election of Apostle Reed Smoot to the United States 
Senate would virtually be the election of the will of the Mormon 
first presidency and twelve apostles to that body. 

“As a consistent member of the Mormon apostolate, Apostle 
Smoot can not make an important move without getting permis- 
sion or taking counsel of the quorum of Mormon high priesthood 
to which he belongs. By virtue of his apostolic vows he must 
act first as a Mormon apostle and second or third as a citizen of 
Utah and patriotic American.” 


To the New York /udefendent these arguments are not con- 
vincing. It says: 


“It is very hard to see how a good argument can be made 
against giving Apostle Smoot a seat in the Senate if he should 
be elected. The maincharge is that he recognizes in the church 
a higher power than the federal Government. So does every 
good man who has any religion. That argument has been used 
ad nauseam against Catholics. Fifty years ago William H. 
Seward was teaching our people to obey a ‘higher law.’ ” 


Similarly, the San Francisco J/onztor (Rom. Cath.) observes: 


“Apostle Smoot will represent Utah in the Senate of the 
United States, in the face of vociferous ministerial opposition at 
home and abroad. Theinfluence of the preacher body in politics 
is necessarily, and fortunately, small. It is rendered smaller 
than it might otherwise be by the absurd tendency of the breth- 
ren to project themselves hysterically into controversies without 
the slightest excuse of rime or reason. ‘lhe trouble with most 
of this element is that in political affairs they overlook the fact 
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that the constitutional prohibition of religious tests for public 
office applies to all citizens alike, and was not invented solely 
for the benefit of theirown number. Smoot, the Mormon, pro- 
vided he is otherwise eligible, is no less qualified before the law 
to a seat in the Senate, than if he was a Methodist or a Baptist 
or a Presbyterian or an atheist. A man’s religious opinions and 
professions are not supposed to have anything to do with his 
political rights in this republic.” 


The New York OuZ/ook takes the view that nothing less than 
an amendment to the Constitution will fit the case: 


“The part which the Mormon hierarchy is taking in our na- 
tional politics is disgraceful not only to Utah but to the nation; 
but the action which the nation ought to take to wipe out this 
disgrace is not to violate the principles of religious equality by 
excluding a Mormon from the Senate, but toassert the principles 
of civil equality by excluding polygamy from American soil. 
Before Utah was admitted to Statehood the judiciary committee 
of the House of Representatives reported unanimously in favor 
of a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy within the 
territory of the United States. The election of Apostle Smoot 
ought to be the signal for petitions demanding the passage of 
this amendment.” 


The New York Christian Work and Evangelist advocates 
even more drastic measures. It says: ‘The great, the colossal 
blunder was committed when Utah was admitted a State with 
its Mormonism. The only act we can see that is available is the 
disestablishment of Utah as a State and its relegation to a terri- 
torial condition. Why not move in that direction?” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


ECENT acts and expressions from high authorities in the 
Roman Catholic Church are giving a severe shock to the 
traditional charge of Protestants, that their great rival church is 
hostile to the free use of the Bible. The appointment of a pa- 
pal commission for Bible study is an accomplished fact and this 
body is now at work. Recently the Osservatore Romano, the 
official organ of the Vatican, published a series of articles on the 
importance of Bible study, of which the following are the lead- 
ing thoughts: 


‘The reading of the Holy Scriptures is the best means for the 
support of the true and genuine apostolic office, and is entirely 
adapted to awaken in the people a truly Christian knowledge 
and conscience, which can then be perverted by nobody. What 
an inestimable blessing it would be if every Christian family 
would be assembled daily and read a chapter from the Gospels! 
In this way the divine language of the book, together with its 
sublime simplicity, would become common property; the image 
of Jesus Christ would become clearer and more deeply impressed 
on the hearts of the people; a thorough religious training would 
be imparted on all sides, and in this way the most dangerous 
results of ignorance and indifference would be removed. If it 
would only be made possible to have this constant and steady 
reading of the Scriptures introduced into many families, as is 
the case in a number of countries in Northern Europe, what an 
immense gain this would be for the church and the faithful! 


The Wartburg, the new influential organ of the Protestant 
Bund of Germany, the chief opponent of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Central Europe, in commenting on these words says: 

‘‘We can scarcely believe ourowneyes. Is it possible that the 
Vatican really holds up to its readers as examples of Bible read- 
ers and students the people of Northern Europe, 7.¢., the Prot- 
estant nations? It really seems as tho the church authorities 
had determined to inaugurate a new policy with reference to the 
use of the Scriptures, both as an object of learned study and as 
a book of devotion and instruction for the people.” 

The Osservatore announces that the Vatican press has now 
in preparation a new Italian translation of the four gospels 
and of the Acts, which can be bought at the small price of one 
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franc. A committee has been organized to see to the distri- 
bution of this popular edition, its duties being apparently those 
of a Bible society. Other Roman Catholic journals speak in the 
same tenor as the Osservatore. Among them isthe S¢. £/7sa- 
bethblatt, which says: 


“It is now the common practise not to take as a personal 
matter the permission of the church authorities to read the Bible 
in a translation —study of the Scriptures in the original tongues 
was always permitted—but as general, z.¢e., everybody is allowed 
to read the Word in a translation which has the approval of the 
church. It is very much to be desired that a version of this 
kind be found in every Roman Catholic family.”— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DiGEst. 





DO RICHES SEPARATE MEN FROM GOD? 


R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., is, as is well known, 

the teacher of a Bible class affiliated with the Fifth Ave- 

nue Baptist Church, New York. A few Sundays ago he 
attempted to grapple with the difficult 
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in the front ranks where he would be killed, thus getting pos- 
session of his wife. Young Mr. Rockefeller, heir to a thousand 
millions, and on week-days a very active juggler of millions in 
Wall Street, devotes his evenings to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and his Sundays to Sunday-school teaching. . . . , 
“We are inclined to think that a very great fortune does make 
a man somewhat indifferent to the rights of others and to that 
extent indifferent to the teachings of Christ. But, on the other 
hand, modern public opinion is able to do very effectively in the 
way of restraining the powerful the work of restraint which in 
past times was achieved by the fear of everlasting torment.” 


Several newspapers indulge in severe and ironical comment 
on Mr. Rockefeller’s utterance. “The world does not need a 
Rockefeller,” remarks the Detroit Journa/, “to tell it what 
should be the opinion of Christian people everywhere as to the 
predatory progress from poverty to millions of the chief bene- 
ficiary of the oil monopoly of the country.” The Baltimore 
American finds in Mr. Rockefeller’s “placid and entirely self- 
satisfactory interpretation of the Scriptural story” simply a new 
illustration of the tendency of human nature to “believe that 


whatever is easiest for us to do is entirely 








problems presented by Christ’s injunc- 
tion to a young man of great posses- 
sions: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come and follow me.” Mr. Rocke- 
feller, when asked to interpret this text, 
replied : 


“I do not think we can accept the 
teaching to give up everything in a 
literal sense. Conditions are different. 
Nevertheless, we can conscientiously 
give up some things, and the question 
for each man to answer is, What can we 
give up in our life? I think we might 
find a solution by giving up those things 
that may tend to keep our thoughts from 
Christ and his work.” 


Mr. Rockefeller’s observations have 
been given wide publicity by the press, 
and bring up once again for discussion 
the old question: Do great possessions 
separate men from Christ? The New 
York American and Journal moralizes 
as follows: 


“Mr. Rockefeller says that we should 
part with what comes between us and 
Christ. He goes on to define his mean- 
ing by saying: ‘If you have wealth and 
you love it better than you do Christ, 
then you should give it up.’ 

“It is very interesting and important 
to know, and we wish that Mr. Rocke- 
feller would tell us, just what effect the 
possession of vast accumulations of 
money has upon the human heart and 
intellect. 

“Does that fortune separate Mr. 
Rockefeller from sympathy with his fel- 
lows, from a clear sense of justice and 
of the rights of others? Does it prevent 











justifiable.” From these and similar crit- 
icisms the New York Christian Herald 
endeavors to defend Mr. Rockefeller: 


“Sacred and secular history is full of 
instances of the splendid services rend- 
ered by men and women who consecrated 
their wealth and energies to the cause of 
religion and the uplifting of the human 
race. And in nosingle instance was the 
sincerity of their religious profession or 
their purity of purpose ever successfully 
assailed. The world is all the better for 
such characters, and they should receive 
its cordial welcome and cooperation, 
rather than its harsh and cynical abuse. 

“Young Mr. Rockefeller has really 
nothing to fear from his present critics. 
They are not Christians, for they do not 
show the spirit of Christ. If they were 
Christians, they would encourage him 
in well-doing, and help rather than 
hinder him. They are merely cheap 
sensationalists. Let him not turn aside 
from his work, but rather labor to broad- 
en and deepen it. ... Bunyan’s ‘man 
with the muck-rake,’ who was so com- 
pletely engrossed with his work of ac- 
cumulating dirt and straw that he could 
not see the shining One, who held above 
his head a rich prize to be had for the 
taking, was a type of the man who, 
neglecting all else, gives up soul and 
body to the gathering of wealth. Hard 
may be the struggle of the rich who 
desire to enter the kingdom; but the 
harder it is the greater is the victory.” 


Harper's Weekly comments: 


“Upon the whole, his [Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s] discourse as reported, was pa- 
thetic, for he said quite what that other 
young man who had great possessions 
might have said toa Bible class in the 
synagog, after parting very sorrowful 














his seeing the world and his own re- 
sponsibilities in their true proportions? 
Or, to use the interesting phraseology 
of his own son, does that great fortune 
‘come between him and Christ’?.... 

“This newspaper is inclined to take rather an optimistic view 
of the situation, and this optimism is based on study of actual 
conditions, 

“The very rich and prosperous man of olden times, as the 
Bible story tells us, had a way of putting an obnoxious husband 


JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


His “ favorite attitude while addressing his class” 
is thus portrayed by a New York Wor/d artist. 


with Jesus. Noone can read that plain 
story without a heartache, if he hasa 
heart; itis awfully human; and noone, 
if he has a heart, can withhold a throb 
of compassion for the young man with 
great possessions who finds himself in like case to-day: who 
hears that call and longs to obey, but can not because of 
his great possessions. Then, as now, such a young man would 
have told the members of his class that ‘the conditions of so- 
ciety’ were different from those of a time when a person could 
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give up his property for the sake of life everlasting. He would 
have made excuses, and said that those fishermen who had left 
their nets at Christ’s call had certainly set a very noble ex- 
ample, ‘and that the lesson to be derived is obedience to the 
words of Christ,’ but you must first make sure whether he 
meant his words to be taken figuratively or literally....... 

“Were these and other sayings of Christ too hard for human 
nature? It would really seem that they were; and the church 
is founded on the spirit of words whose letter killeth. It comes 
mercifully between the absolute love and the purity and right- 
eousness and the trembling sinner who would like to obey, but 
does not want to, and offers him a compromise, a modus vivendi, 
which he can accept. Sometimes it does this in one way, and 
sometimes in another, according to its special creed, or his spe- 
cial need, and as the churches are several and by no means all 
of the same mind, there is hope for almost every sort of sinner. 
The church has tried to have the children of light do as wisely 
in their generation as the children of darkness, and it can not 
be said that is has not succeeded. If offers a compromise, a 
modus vivendi ; but nobody contends that this is final. Per- 
haps we are really, tho unconsciously, waiting for the conditions 
to be changed, so that the precepts of Christ shall be practica- 
ble. In that time, whenever it comes, no young man having 
great possessions will be obliged to account for their retention, 
for there will be no such young man. Meanwhile, with Christ 
figuratively taken, Christianity gets on very well, while with 
Christ taken literally, it bristles with apparently insuperable 
difficulties.” 





A CONTROVERSY OVER THE DIVINITY OF 
CHRIST. 
EFERENCE was made in our pages last week to a conflict 
between the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and the evangelical 
Christians. An even more vital controversy, involving the very 
central facts of Christianity, was precipitated on Christmas Day 
by the Rev. Dr. Minot ; 
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credited horrors of the ages of the world’s ignorance and bar- 
barism? We know now—it is no question of dogmatic statement 
—that there has never been any fall of man, and that there is 
no need in the nature of things for any such thing as the coming 
of God into the world by unnatural methods to deliver man 
from a condition which does not exist.” 


These sentiments, which are, of course, in harmony with the 
tenets of the Unitarian Church, were reported in the New York 
Sun, and have evoked quite a flood of correspondence from 
readers of that newspaper. Arguments are freely made on 
both sides of the questions at issue, and the participants in the 
controversy include a Roman Catholic priest and two Baptist 
clergymen. One of the most forcible opponents of Dr. Savage’s 
position writes as follows: 

“Looking at the subject coldly, the arguments of Dr. Savage 
would seem to me to call for a new trial for Jesus Christ. 

“There is no use evading the question. Jesus was crucified 
on the specific charge that he was an impostor. He was guilty, 
or not guilty. Before the court of Pilate the people said, ‘We 
have a law, and according to the law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.’ Before the court of Caiphas, 
the high priest, the question was put to him directly, ‘I adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be the Christ the 
Son of God.’ And Jesus said,‘Il am. And you shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the power of God, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven.’ 

“Jesus is God, the light of the world, or a loathsome liar. 
The Jews have ever since regarded him as an impostor, the 
Christians adore him as God incarnate. If the Jews are right, 
Dr. Savage is wrong, and the Christians also are wrong. It is 
not only interesting, it is fascinating, to study every incident of 
the passion of Jesus, in the light of the cross as well as in the 
light of exact science.” 

Dr. Savage has written several letters to 7he Sun in defense 


of his views. In one of 





J. Savage, and has been 
raging ever since. 
During the course of his 
Christmas sermon in 
New York Dr. Savage 
declared : 


“ 


There is no good 
reason in the New Tes- 
tament, or in the early 
church history, for the 
belief that Jesus was 
God. I believe, and I 
assure you that all the 
best, the unbiased 
scholarship of the world 
is back of this statement, 
that Jesus was born in 
Nazareth, that his father 
was Joseph and this 
mother Mary, about the 
year 4 B.c. The month, 














these he challenges 
scholarly contradiction 
of his statements (1) that 
“Jesus nowhere claims 
to be God, and no person 
in the New Testament, 
whose name is known, 
makes any such claim on 
his behalf”; and (2) that 
“there is no text in the 
New Testament which is 
authentic and whose au- 
thorship we know, which 
can be properly inter- 
preted as teaching that 
Jesus is God.” This 
challenge was promptly 
accepted by Father Lam- 
bert, the editor of the 
New York Freeman's 














the date of the month, 
nobody knows. There is 
not time now for me to Of the Church of the Messiah, New York. 
explain how it happened 
that the 25th of Decem- 
ber was decided upon, but it was decided upon after much con- 
troversy and was not generally accepted throughout the church 
until some time in the fourth century. 

“I believe that Jesus was man; I believe in the divinity of 
man; I believe in the humanity of God; I do not believe that 
there is any gulf of separation between the divine nature and 
ours that needs to be bridged by any unnatural and stupendous 
miracle. The doctrine of the deity of Jesus is part of a scheme 
the characteristics of which are pessimism, disaster, despair. It 
is part of a scheme of theology that begins with the Fall of Man, 
the curse of God, and ends in the eternal loss and wo of the 
immense majority of the race. 

“Why should we go back and burden ourselves with the dis- 


THE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D., 


They are combatants in a spirited theological controversy. 


THE REV. D. J, BURRELL, D.D., Journal, who devotes 


Of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. two lengthy editorial 
articles to a_ rebuttal 
of Dr. Savage’s argu- 
ments. A writer in 7he Sun declares: 

“In answer to Dr. Savage’s double challenge . I venture 
to send herewith straight to his head and heart two small peb- 
bles chosen from the Gospel, evidences of the Truth he flouts: 

“First—The testimony of Jesus himself: ‘I and my Father 
are one. ’\—John iv. xxvi. 

“Second—The testimony of St. Paul: ‘ Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.’—Philip- 
pians ii. 6.” 

This controversy has overleaped the bounds of the newspaper 
in which it was started and become the subject of pulpit dis- 
courses. On a recent Sunday, the Rev. Dr. David James 
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Burrell, of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, referred to 
Dr. Savage in the following very uncomplimentary terms (as 
reported in the New York American and Journal) : 


“If any man denies the divinity of Jesus Christ, he is Anti- 
christ, and the doctrine he teaches is Antichrist. 

““No heresy ever dies. The denial of the divinity of Christ 
was taught by the agnostics, and, since their day, by many other 
heretics under many different names. 

“John pronounces this denial of Christ’s divinity a lie, and 
for the man who denies he has another word—John calls hima 
liar. The reason he denounces this heresy is that it strikes at 
the very root of Christianity. You find me a man who denies 
the divinity of Christ, and you will find a man who denies every 
one of the fundamental truths of the Christian religion.” 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, the well-known Unitarian 
minister of New York, has also taken part in the discussion, con- 
tending for the more radical interpretation of Christian doctrine. 


The Sun editorially sums up the purport of the whole contro- 
versy in these words: 


“The discussion as to the historic Jesus, at this time pushed 
into prominence, is a natural consequence of the unsettling of 
religious belief which comes inevitably from a scientific examina- 
tion of the narratives of the Bible: from the critical analysis of 
the Christian evidence which has been introduced at this period. 
If the Bible is not accepted dogmatically as the word of God, 
and therefore unquestionable; if its accounts of the dealings of 
God with man; if its solution of the problem of existence, its 
miracles and its narration of events, even tho contradictory of 
natural possibility, are not believed in, simply because they are 
in the Bible, the whole structure of Christian theology falls to 
the ground. Whether the historic Jesus asserted or denied his 
supernatural origin and birth does not matter. Even if Dr. 
Savage admitted that the Gospels attributed divinity to Jesus 
he would reject it, all the same. He denies their infallibility, 
even their authenticity and credibility as historical documents 
of authoritative value. ‘Todiscover infallibility, he might argue, 
requries infallibility in the discoverer, and he knows no such 

wer in man or in any assemblage of men. To him, a dogma 
is nothing more than a human opinion. With those who start 
out with belief in the supernatural authority of dogma as an in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, he can have no argument and they 
none with him. The two sides can only affirm and deny, with- 
out convincing. 

“The great question now agitating the Christian world is not 
as to the historic Jesus, whether the Gospels ascribe to him 
divinity, or agree or disagree in regard to his character, but 
whether the Gospels themselves are'to be treated as historically 
indisputable, because supernaturally infallible, or are to be 
viewed as merely human documents’ of doubtful authorship and, 
chiefly, of no original historical authority.” 
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MARK TWAIN AND MRS. E DY. 93% 
ARK TWAIN'S recent article on Cliristian ‘Seiencé int the 
North American Review (see THE: LITERARY » DIGEST: 
December 27) has ‘come to the attention of Mrs. Eddy, and she 
has made a public statement dealing with some.of ‘its features. 
It will be recalled that Mark Twain asked in that afticle: “How 
long do you think it will be before it is claimed that Mrs. Eddy 
is a Redeemer, a Christ, and Christ’s equal? Already her army 
of disciples speak of her reverently as ‘Our Mother.’ How long 
will it be before they place her on the steps of the throne beside 
the Virgin?” ‘To this Mrs. Eddy replies (as reported in the 
New York //era/d) : 


“It is a fact, well understood, that I begged the students who 
first gave me the endearing appellative‘ mother’ not to name me 
thus. But without my consent that word spread like wildfire. 
I still must think the name is not applicable to me: I stand in 
relation to this century as a Christian discoverer, founder, and 
leader. I regard self-deification as blasphemous; I may be more 
loved, but Iam less lauded, pampered, provided for, and cheered, 
than others before me—and wherefore? Because Christian 
Science is not yet popular, and I refuse adulation. 

“My first visit to the Mother Church after it was built and 
dedicated pleased me, and the situation was satisfactory. The 
dear members wanted to greet me with escort and the ringing of 
bells, but I declined, and went alone in my carriage to the 
church, entered it, and knelt in thanks upon the steps of its altar. 
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[February 7, 1903 


There the foresplendor of the beginnings of truth fell mysteri- 
ously upon my spirit. 1 believe in one Christ, teach one Christ, 
know of but one Christ. I believe in but one incarnation, one 
Mother Mary, and know I am not that one, and never claimed to 
be. It suffices me to learn the science of the Scriptures relative 
to this subject. 

“T have not the inspiration or aspiration to be a first or second 
Virgin-Mother—her duplicate, antecedent, orsubsequent. What 
I am remains to be proved by the good I do. We need much 
humility, wisdom, and love to perform the functions of foreshad- 
owing and foretasting heaven within us. This glory is molten 
in the furnace of affliction.” 


The article which elicits this statement is one of a series of 
three written by Mark Twain in Europe in 1899. The second 
of the series, which appears in the January issue of Zhe North 


American Review, opens as follows: 


“We consciously declare that Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures, was foretold, as we// as its author, Mary Baker Eddy, in Reve- 
lation x. She is the ‘ mighty angel,’ or God’s highest thought to this age 
(verse 1), giving us the spiritual interpretation of the Bible in the ‘little 
book ofen’ (verse 2). Thus we prove that Christian Science is the second 
coming of Christ—Truth—Spirit.—Lecture 6y DR. GEORGE TOMKINS, 
b.D., C.S. 

“There you have it in plain speech. She is the mighty angel; 
she is the divinely and officially sent bearer of God’s highest 
thought. For the present, she dr7ugs the Second Advent. We 
must expect that before she has been in her grave fifty years 
she will be regarded by her following as having been Aerse/f the 
Second Advent. She is already worshiped, and we must expect 
this feeling to spread, territorially, and also to deepen in inten- 
sity. 

‘Particularly after her death; for then, as any one can foresee, 
Eddy-worship will be taught in the Sunday-schools and pulpits 
of the cult. Already whatever she puts her trade-mark on, tho 
it be only a memorial-spoon, is holy and is eagerly and passion- 
ately and gratefully bought by the disciple, and becomes a fetish 
in his house. I say bought, for the Boston Christian Science 
Trust gives nothing away; everything it has is for sale. And 
the terms are cash; and not only cash, but cash in advance. Its 
god is Mrs. Eddy first, then the Dollar. Nota spiritual Dollar, 
but arealone. From end to end of the Christian-Science litera- 
ture not a single (material) thing in the world is conceded to be 
real, except the dollar.” 


It is a “reasonably safe guess,” continues Mark Twain, “that 
in America in 1910 there will be 10,000,000 Christian Scientists, 
and 3,000,000 in Great Britain; that these figures will be trebled 
in 1920; thaf in America in 1910 the Christian Scientists will be 
a political force, in 1920 politically formidable, and in 1930 the 
governing power in the republic—to remain that, permanently.” 
We quote further: 


“And I think it a reasonable guess that the Trust (which is 
already in our day pretty brusque in its ways) will then be the 
most insolent and tnscrupulous and tyrannical politico-religious 
master that has-:dominated a people since the palmy days of the 
Inquisition. “And a stronger master than the strongest of by- 
gone times, because this one will have a financial strength not 
dveamed of by any predecessor; as effective a concentration of 
irresponsible power as anyrpredecessor has had; in the railway, 
the telegraph, and the subsidized newspaper, better facilities for 
watching and managing his empire than any predecessor has 
had; and, after a generation or two, he will probably divide 
Christendom with the Catholic Church. 

“The Roman Church has a perfect organization, and it has an 
effective centralization of power—but not of its cash. Its multi- 
tude of bishops are rich, but their riches remain in large measure 
in theirown hands. They collect from 200,000,000 of people, but 
they keep the bulk of the result at home. ‘The Boston pope of 
by and by will draw his dollar-a-head capitation-tax from 300,- 
000,000 of the human race, and the Annex and the rest of his 
book-shop stock will fetch in double as much more; and his 
metaphysical colleges, the annual pilgrimage to Mrs. Eddy’s 
tomb, from all over the world—admission, the Christian-Science 
dollar (payable in advance)—purchases of consecrated glass 
beads, candles, memorial spoons, aureoled chromo-portraits and 
bogus autographs of Mrs. Eddy; cash offerings at her shrine— 
nocrutches of cured cripples received, and no imitations of mirac- 
ulously restored broken legs and necks allowed to be hung up 
except when made out of the Holy Metal and proved by fire- 
assay; cash for miracles worked at the tomb: these money- 
sources, with a thousand to be yet invented and ambushed upon 
the devotee, will bring the annual increment well up above a 
DAIMOM, (5 Letenas 

“T think the trust will be handed down like the other Papacy, 
and will always know how to handle its limitless cash. It will 
press the button; the zeal, the energy, the sincerity, the enthu- 
siasm of its countless vassals will do the rest.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


KEY TO EMPEROR WILLIAM’S DIPLOMACY IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 
“T° HE great aim of Emperor William’s diplomacy, so far as it 
relates to the United States, is to prevent an Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding. This is the conclusion arrived at by the 
Social-Democratic organ Vorwdrts (Berlin), which has long 
studied imperial foreign policy. ‘“‘Anglo-American friendli- 
“ 


ness,” it observes, “has been very evident since the Spanish- 


American war, when Great Britain showed a benevolent neutral- 
ity as regarded the United States.” This aim of preventing an 
Anglo-American understanding, proceeds the same paper, is 
difficult ; but the Russian Ambassador in Washington has orders 
to help the policy of William II. ‘“‘ But the weakness of German 
diplomacy is twofold. First, it can not grasp the fact that inter- 


national policy, like domestic policy, must in the last resort be 
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WILLIAM II. AND HIS AMBASSADOR. 


Von BULOW: “ Let me say to you privately, Von Holleben, that I admin- 
ister the blows but the Emperor should receive them.” 
—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


dependent upon economic policy. Secondly, German diplomacy 
assumes that it is possible to sit upon two stools at the same time, 
a feat that calls for the nicest balancing”: 


“The United States regards itself asthe heir of the British em- 
pire. This fact will have to be faced. ‘The heritage is a vast 
one. Cecil Rhodes, who understood material things, said, in 
his last speech at Kimberley, that the British flag is the biggest 
commercial asset in the world. The United States will not, 
consequently, let this asset go to waste. A pilgrimage of all 
the German princes to New York would never alter that fact. 
From the moment it became manifest that Great Britain was on 
the decline, leading American statesmen would change their atti- 
tude toward her. All phrases regarding Anglo-Saxonism have 
ahollow sound. ‘The rich heritage is the main thing. What do 
the revelations of German ambassadors, trips of royal brothers, 
or songs of praise amount to in comparison with such vast inter- 
ests? They are laughed at, a fact which has been proved too 
much in the past year. It is superfluous to observe that von 
Holleben, with his complaints against Pauncefote, was guilty of 
intrigue. But the German Ambassador was right. Yet what is 
the result? He had to leave Washington. Moreover, the anti- 
English policy of the German embassy in Washington fills the 
Americans with the suspicion that Germany wants to rob them 
of their heritage.” 

Therefore, we are further assured, if Germany wants to be 
met with cordiality at Washington she must charge her Am- 
bassador there to assume a friendly attitude toward Great Brit- 
ain, or at any rate tell him to confine himself strictly to German 
interests. But this is not a very easy course to pursue, in view 
of the complexity of world-politics. However, the only policy 
for Germany as well as for the United States is one of friendli- 


ness to Great Britain, because diplomacy nowadays is a mere 
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hanger-on of material interests. It is susceptible of easy demon- 
stration that Mr. Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, 
bases his whole foreign policy upon a study of the world’s indus- 
trialism. Germany must do likewise. Thus far Vorwdrts. 
But another theory is advanced by the Vossische Zettung 
(Berlin). This paper says it is a gross slander to insinuate that 
Emperor William seeks, or has ever sought, to sow dissension 
between Great Britain and the United States. ‘The Emperor 
has never concealed his friendliness for Great Britain. The 
desire for closer relations with both Great Britain and the 
United States is greater in him than the desire for any discord 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers.” German interests. 
require such a policy and the Emperor is well aware of it. The 
Nation (Berlin) shares this view, but says that “unfortunately 
it can not be disputed that in the United States as well as in 
Great Britain powerful interests are at work to cast suspicion 
upon German diplomacy.” The Ké/nische Volkszeitung even 
expects trouble for Germany’s new diplomatic representative in 
the United States in view of the complications that will beset 
him. The National Zeitung (Berlin) refers tothe immense im- 
portance now attached by Emperor William’s Government to the 
post of its diplomatic representative in Washington: 

“Prior to the entry of the United States into the arena of 
world-politics, the task of Germany’s diplomatic representative 
in Washington was an easyone. Speaking generally, he had 
only to preserve the mutual friendliness of both Powers and to 
adjust trifling misunderstandings that grew out of the military 
obligations of naturalized American citizens of German birth. 

... To-day the embassy in Washington is among the most 
important of diplomatic posts.”"—7vrans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHERE FRANCE MAY FAIL. 


HE colonial empire of France is magnificent, but it is a 
failure, in the opinion of many authoritative exponents of 
French opinion. The building of a colonial empire, these 
authorities contend, is a task foreign to the national genius. 
Many and gloomy are the prophecies of those who find their 
cue in this idea. According to the /ournal d’Outre-Mer 
(Paris), semi-official organ of the colonies, it requires a great 
amount of courage to “expose the numerous ulcers” which 
menace the life of the French colonial empire. Senator Louis 
Pauliat, chairman of the commission on the colonial budget, 
gives in the organ just quoted a gloomy impression of the 
expense outlook : 

“The appropriations amounted in 1885 to 34,720,000 francs 
[about $6,944,000], to which sum must be added 7,844,000 francs 
[about $1,568,800] for supplementary appropriations. By the 
way, these supplementary appropriations voted by parliament 
always turn out to be insufficient, altho the colonies themselves 
are required to pay expenses as much as possible. In 1goo, for 
instance, the amount advanced by the colonies reached a total 


” 


of 129,928,000 francs [about $25,985,600] 


What advantage, it may well be asked, is France deriving 
from her colonies? says the Journal d’Outre-Mer, which cites 
statistics of a disconcerting nature by way of reply, and pro- 
ceeds: 

“The commerce of France with her colonies amounts to 313,- 
co0,000 francs [about $62,600,000]. This is absolutely inade- 
quate, compared with the colonial trade of Great Britain. That 
nation expends but 62,000,c00 francs [about $12,400,000] annu- 
ally upon her colonies, whereas she transacts with them 5,356,- 
888,000 francs [about $1,071,377,600] worth of business.” 

Nor is this the only unpleasing aspect of the matter, Senator 
Pauliat complains that during the past six years France sent no 
more than 4,000 emigrants to her colonies. Furthermore, he is 


unable to ascertain the number of Frenchmen now living in 
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these colonies. ‘We know,” he says, “the total number of 
Europeans, but the Government has deemed it unnecessary to 
tell us the total number of French settlers. And the matter is 
doubtless of no great importance, for the French settlers are 
sofew. Undoubtedly the colonial empire of France is not very 
flourishing” : 

“Must we conclude from all this that France made a gigantic 
blunder in undertaking to build up her colonial empire twenty 
years ago? In other words, did we waste our energy in a futile 
effort? Let us not think so. This work undertaken by the 
third republic should constitute a monument to her everlasting 
glory.” 

Senator Pauliat himself is of opinion that France should buy 
from her colonies the 1,200,000,000 francs [about $240,000, 000] 
worth of colonial products she consumes yearly. He also advo- 
cates a system of self-government similar to that of Great Brit- 
ain. But he acknowledges that France has done everything of 
which she is capable to succeed in her colonial enterprises. 
“When France began to carve out her colonial empire twenty 
years ago, she went at it with a will”: : 

“Her only idea then was to conquer territories as quickly as 
possible, so as not to be left behind by the other Powers. She 
organized merely a temporary administration, To-day the fever 
of colonial conquest is over and it is time to reorganize ona 
serious basis.” 

What the French colonies need above all else is to be protected 
“from foes within and without,” observes the Journal des 
Sciences Militaires (Paris). It urges the somewhat reaction- 
ary view that the military power of the republic in the colonies 
should be built up before anything else is attended to. Native 
regiments should be recruited to their utmost possible strength, 
and the presence of the soldiery in large numbers will constitute 
a bulwark of the power and authority of the home Government. 
— Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





POLITICAL UPHEAVAL IN TURKEY. 


HERE is a new Grand Vizier in Turkey—Ferid Pasha. 
The Sultan’s relations with his former adviser grew 
strained, as the two could not agree as to the best means of 
delaying the Macedonian and other crises. Ferid Pasha was 
president of the Macedonian reforms commission at the time 
of his appointment as Grand Vizier. The Sultan’s choice has 
made the best possible impression, according tothe Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin). It shows the Turkish ruler’s good faith that 
he has chosen an experienced and capable official to advise him 
at a time when crises compass the Porte about. The Poditische 
Correspondenz (Vienna) attributes far-reaching views and plans 
to the Grand Vizier, who is an orthodox Mohammedan, aged 
about fifty. His rise to power has been rapid, his mind is bril- 
liant, and his gifts of a character to make him the wonder of 
Europe when it knows him better: 

“He has had the advantage of an education along European 
lines, is master of the French language, and favors reforms 
when they are practical. He first attracted the Sultan’s atten- 
tion when filling the post of governor of Konia, where he evinced 
capacity, promptitude, and devotion to duty. He was raised to 
the rank of Vizier before quitting his post in Asia Minor. Next 
he was summoned to Constantinople and placed at the head of 
the commission in charge of Macedonian reforms. His promotion 
to the post of Grand Vizier demonstrates the Sultan’s sincerity 
in correcting abuses in his European dominions.” 


Liberal as the new Grand Vizier is, he dislikes Christians, 
according to the Allgemeine Zeitung (Vienna). This paper 
attributes to him love of neither reform nor corruption. He will 
do exactly what the Sultan tells him to do, but he owes his ap- 
pointment to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
who arranged the whole matter during his recent tour of the 
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Balkans. Many press comments indicate that the evils of 
Turkish government in Europe will grow worse before they 
grow better. The new Grand Vizier, we are told, could not 
cope with these evils if he wanted to. Zhe Quarterly Review 
(London) thus refers to the chief embarrassment of the states- 
man in Turkey: 


“Since the accession of the present Sultan—an abler and more 
active, but also a more timid and suspicious man than his last 
two predecessors—a new element has come into the Government, 
that of espionage and secret denunciation. Not only Constan- 
tinople, but other important cities are full of spies who surround 
all high officials and all persons of note, watching their actions, 
and prepared to report or to pervert their words. Nobody is 
safe; everybody moves in an atmosphere of fear and distrust. 
The spy, to justify his existence and earn his pay, is obliged to 
invent if he has nothing real tosend to hisemployer. Innocence 
is no protection. Silence and caution may themselves expose a 
man to suspicion. These things recur from time to time under 
despotic governments. The account which Procopius gives of 
the spy-system at Constantinople during the sixth century suits 
very well the phenomena of Constantinople to-day.”— 77rans/a- 
tions made for THe Lirerary DicEst. 





THE VENEZUELA PERIL OF THE BALFOUR 
MINISTRY. 


is the general opinion in England that the Venezuelan 

complication narrowly missed assuming a phase that would 
have led to the fall of the Balfour ministry. The union of 
forces with Germany has proved unpopular to an extent posi- 
tively amazing to the Government. An important by-election 
went against the ministry solely because, as the London S/ecta- 
for insists, Mr. Balfour allowed himself to fall a victim to Ger- 
man wiles. The Premier is entreated to learn a lesson from the 
experience. As the English weekly puts it: 


“For ourselves, and writing as persons whose business it is to 
study and understand, tho not to follow, public opinion, we can 
say with perfect sincerity that we have never known a more 
genuine and more spontaneous feeling of protest aroused among 
members of a party by the blundering of their leaders, They 
simply will not follow those leaders in the matter of the German 
alliance. It is hopeless to wait for such a feeling to blow over. 
It will merely become more intense and more resolute through 
waiting. The only wise course is for the Government to show 
that they are doing their best to get as quickly as possible out of 
the quagmire into which they have so heedlessly walked.” 


It has been unanimously agreed in England until lately that 
the Balfour ministry was lured into a sort of Venezuela trap by 
the German Emperor. But this notion has been upset by an 
article in 7he Empire Review (London), a pro-German organ, 
which asserts that the Balfour ministry actually proposed the 
Venezuelan adventure to Berlin. This “revelation” is not yet 
generally credited. Zhe National Review (London) inclines 
to make a scapegoat of Lord Lansdowne, who is now in charge 
of the British Foreign Office. The anti-German magazine utters 
this warning: ; 


“No Government will be able permanently to retain power in 
this country which deliberately persists in an Anglo-German pol- 
icy. Europe may, however, take some time to realize this, and 
in the interval much mischief may be done. The Kaiser scores 
heavily for the time being by suddenly appearing before Europe 
with England once more in tow. Up goes the price of Germany, 
both with her partners of the Triple Alliance and her opponents 
of the Dual Alliance, Our position is of course correspondingly 
lowered, but all students of German policy—of whom there are 
unfortunately none in the Balfour cabinet—are aware that there 
is no object so steadily, relentlessly, and thoroughly pursued by 
the Berlin Government than the world-wide depreciation of 
Great Britain. The Kaiser is even more active in carrying on 
the campaign of detraction than Prince Bismarck who inaugu- 
rated it. Never was the German press under stricter official 
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control than during the last few years, and never was it more 
rancorous, while every German embassy has become a center of 
Anglophobia, and we may judge from the speches of Count von 
Biilow, the imperial Chancellor, whom the Emperor has lately 
desired to make a prince, as to whether this attitude is displeas- 
ing to his Majesty.” 


Even the stanch newspaper supporters of the Balfour min- 
istry are warning it of the serious risk if runs in continuing 
the partnership with Germany in Venezuela. Zhe St. James's 
Gazette (London), for instance, has received a shock in conse- 
quence of Germany’s pointed refusal to associate herself with 
Great Britain in the Dardanelles: 


“Experience of Bismarckian methods, which still govern Ger- 
man diplomacy, forbids us to be amazed at German disloyalty to 
allies; while we have no reason to be disquieted by any policy 
which the Government of William II. may think it expedient in 
the interests of the German empire to pursue in the near East 
so long as no step is 
taken that could be 
construed as positively 
unfriendly or menacing 
to British interests. 
But if not disquieting 
and amazing, the action 
of Germany in prompt- 
ly and emphatically 
dissociating herself 
from Great Britain in 
this matter at a mo- 
ment when our navy is 
at her disposal in an- 
other hemisphere, is at 
least instructive.” 














Mr. Balfour is con- 
sidered by many ob- 
servers toowe his coun- 
try a personal explana- 
tion of his course in the 
matter of Venezuela. 
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upon the ministry the magnitude of the blunder it has com- 
mitted. The net result of the Venezuela business, therefore, 
has been to weaken Mr. Balfour’s hold upon the confidence of 
the country. 





MR. SZELL AND DR. VON KORBER. 


R. SZELL is Prime Minister of Hungary and Dr. von 
Koérber is Prime Minister of Austria. These two states- 

men are in a chronic state of negotiation with each other regard- 
ing matters of general importance to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. ‘They are seldom able to agree. Theresult is an in- 
flamed state of public opinion. When affairs are at their worst, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph intervenes, and the influence of his 
splendid personality has thus averted crisis after crisis. Austria- 
Hungary has again emerged from one of these periodical politi- 
cal agonies, As usual, it was due to the everlasting Ausg/eich, 


of which, by the way, 





the London 7imes has 
given this editorial 
definition : 


“cr 


There is an ambi- 
guity about the use of 
the word Ausgleich 
which should be cleared 
up. It is sometimes, 
and quite properly, ap- 
plied to the constitu- 
tional compromise of 
1867-68 which forms the 
permanent political 
basis on which the Dual 
Monarchy stands. But, 
while the strictly polit- 
ical arrangements re- 
lating to the dynasty, 
the army and navy, 
foreign relations and 
the control of ‘common 














No one dreams of ac- 
cusing him of bad faith, 
but at the same time 


DR. VON KORBER. 


certain statements of 
his totally misled public opinion in Great Britain. Sir Wemyss 
Reid, in the course of an able review of the whole situation, 


takes this view. He says in 7he Nineteenth Century and After 
(London) : 


“Upon one point we are entitled to an explanation from the 
Prime Minister. Speaking at the Guildhall banquet, he told his 
audience not only that no disturbance of the peace was in his 
opinion possible, but that all the statements which had been 
circulated in the press as to some bargain concluded between 
our Government and the German Emperor during the stay of the 
latter at Sandringham were sheer inventions. Yet at that very 
moment we were on the point of taking war-like measures against 
Venezuela, and an agreement had been arrived at between Lord 
Lansdowne and the German Ambassador, under which we had 
placed the British fleet under certain conditions at the disposal 
of the Emperor. This agreement was made at the very time 
when the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the German Ambassador were members of one or other 
of the house-parties at Sandringham. It would be interesting to 
know how Mr. Balfour reconciles the actual facts as they have 
now come to light with his speech at the Guildhall. It is not 
surprising that men of all parties should have received a shock, 
and that their confidence in the Prime Minister’s accuracy should 
have been disturbed.” 


The folly of the Balfour ministry merits a sharp rebuke, as- 
serts Zhe Daily Chronicle (London), while 7he Daily Tele- 
graph (London) points out that British opinion is thoroughly 
aroused and will approve of any measure calculated to impress 


Who find it hard to agree on matters of general importance to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. 


affairs’ by the delega- 
tions are unalterable, 
the commercial and 
financial relations be- 
tween Austria and 
Hungary are subject to revision from time totime. It is this 
part of the original Ausg/etch that has been lately in question.” 


MR. SZELL. 


Mr. Szell and Dr. von Kérber now announce—what they have 
announced heretofore—that the Ausg/eich is concluded. This 
time it is to stay concluded. So says the London organ just 
quoted, altho it admits that both Mr. Szell and Dr. von Kérber 
must face formidable opposition in their respective parliaments. 
The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels) makes no concealment of 
its amazement at the sudden agreement of the two premiers, an 
agreement which may meet the fate of their previous agreements : 


“Everybody thought the affair hopeless. An official communi- 
cation had already announced a rupture of the negotiations, At 
a final interview, however, the two ministers agreed somewhat 
hastily, which has caused some surprise. It is evidently to the 
personal intervention of the Emperor-King that this final har- 
mony is due. During the months in which the two premiers 
have been negotiating they certainly exhausted every possible 
and impossible argument to make their views prevail. The 
final concessions could not have seemed to them compatible with 
the interests they are charged to defend, since rather than con- 
sent to them they were willing to abandon the matter and give 
up the customs union between the two states. Francis Joseph 
must have precipitated matters and brought the discussion back 
to the question of principle. The two premiers ended by yield- 
ing in order not to create serious difficulties for the aged sover- 
eign. It was a success no doubt, but from every point of view a 
mediocre success,” 


In the course of the long negotiations the conflict of Austrian 
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interests with Hungarian interes‘s was very apparent, and sepa- 
ratism has found new arguments. This fact has been dwelt 
upon at Budapest, where Mr. Szell has been accused of sacrifi- 
cing Hungary’s economic interests. This separatism can not but 
develop. Hungary is a power in the ascendant, whereas Aus- 
Yet in the 
union of the two states it is Austria that has hitherto played the 
leading part and exercised a proponderating influence. Hun- 


gary is now disputing this supremacy. Hence the antagonism, 


tria is threatened more and more with decadence. 




















THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AUSGLEICH, 


At last they can congratulate each other. 
—Kiladderadatsch (Berlin). 


which is found in men most disposed to maintain the present 
order for the sake of protecting the rights of the common sover- 
eign of both countries. So far the Brussels paper. The Pes/er 
Lloyd (Budapest) praises the course of Mr. von Szell and 
denounces “ Austrian politicians” in general, saying: 


“Perhaps Austria must undergo the ordeal of separation be- 
fore she learns to appreciate the blessings of union. Such is 
the peculiarity of Austrian politicians...They underrate the 
value of what they possess only to long eagerly afterward for 
what they lightly discarded.” 


Dr. von Kérber, the Austrian premier, is warmly defended by 
the Fremdendblatt (Vienna). It was very hard for him, we are 
told, not to yield to Hungary on every point. He was withheld 
from doing soonly by asense of duty. “Hungary was always 
a nation that clung to the right.and which cherished right above 
allthings. She will in the long run not deny recognition to 
the right of Austria."—7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DicEst. 





SUPREMACY ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


EW things in the foreign press are more significant than the 
attention it bestows upon the increase in the United States 
navy. Elaborate calculations are made of the probable naval 
strength of the great republic in I910, in 1915, and in 1920. 
Comparisons are made with the German navy, suggestive facts 
being brought out, and in not a few cases sensational inferences 
being drawn. But there has recently appeared a protest against 
this sort of thing in the Petit Journal (Paris). The French 
paper says the personal element is too much neglected. After 
all it is not the ship but the man who handles it that counts. 
Admiral Dewey is referred to as the type of naval commander 
who might be expected to win victory and supremacy for his 


country on the high seas, regardless of odds. Moreover: 


“When a nation is lucky enough to possess a chief military 
officer who can handle his fleets with skill, it has the secret with 
which to attain success. When a conflict occurs between two 
naval organizations, the triumph is not doubtful; it ison the 
side of the admiral who has pushed to the extreme limit the 
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tactical instruction of his squadrons, from which he can then ex- 
pect the maximum of results.” 


The Austro-Italian conflict is instanced by this authority asa 
case in point. The Austrians gained the victory over their foes 
with no very great expenditure of strenuous energy. To quote 


once more: 


“In 1866 Austria, numerically weak on the seas, subdued 
without great effort the superior fleet of Italy, because Tegethoff 
knew his fighting instruments and made a marvelous use of 
them. The same thing is true of Dewey and Sampson regard- 
ing their overwhelming victories of Manila and Santiago.” 


This is apparently the opinion of President Roosevelt, asserts 


the Petit Journal, which sums up his views as follows: 


“A good navy is not createdinaday. It requires years to 
drill the crews, and the captains under Dewey could not have 
obeyed his instructions to the letter if the men in control of the 
machinery and those at the guns had not been trained during 
many years. It requires a hero, howevet, to lead the men. 
Dewey had carefully prepared his plans while in command of 
the Asiatic squadron. Therefore there was no delay or hesita- 
tion at Manila. There was nothing to indicate that the subma- 
rine mines were or were not likely to be exploded; but Dewey, 
notwithstanding his circumspection, did not show a particle of 
fean. The great secret of Dewey’s success, however, was ‘his 
moral superiority’ over the material advantages of the Spanish 
commander.” 


Supremacy on the high seas has been discussed with reference 
to France by the Russian papers. They return again and again 
to the subject, and they appear to have received orders to combat 
the theory that personality is everything and ships and guns 
are nothing. The Noveye Vremya (St. Petersburg) even warns 
the French against entertaining delusions on the subject : 


“The great Franco-Russian alliance was created by the will 
of Alexander III. In his estimation Russia did not need France 
on land, but on sea. Alexander III., the great reformer of Rus- 
sia, said: ‘A potentate who has only an army or a fleet has only 
one arm; the one who has an army and a fleet has two arms.’ 
The French fleet was the only one in the world which could 
not be compelled to remain locked up in ports in case of a war 
with Great Britain—the only one, in fact, which could cope on 
the high seas with the British fleets. The French and Russian 
navies could together dispute the supremacy of the seas with 
Great Britain. France has received many advantages from her 
alliance with Russia. She should not forget, however, that her 
fleet must be maintained on a footing of expansion. We are 
ready to shed torrents of Russian blood for the defense of 
France on land provided only we can rely upon her fleet.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


ANTI-GERMAN POETRY.—The forcible lines in which Rudyard Kipling 
characterized the present Anglo-German combination are referred to by 
The Saturday Review (London) as “ ill-mannered doggerel.” 


THE REPUBLICANS OF SPAIN. — The feeling against monarchy in the 
kingdom of Alphonso XIII. grows intense, according to the Pueb/o (Valen- 
cia), an organ of Spanish democracy. It attacks the dynasty with all the 
freedom permitted by the presslaws and predicts that the masses will 
organize a government on the American model for the Iberian peninsula. 


No CATACLYSM COMING.—Herbert Spencer was bold enough lately to 
predict that a great social revolution is impending in the United States. 
An article in 7he New Liberal Review (London) examines the arguments 
favorable to this notion. The conclusion reached is that Herbert Spencer 
errs grievously and that no cataclysm need be anticipated in the United 
States. 


GRANT ON SOUTH AMERICA.—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., once had a 
conversation with Gen. U. S. Grant regarding the South American repub- 
lics. The English publicist gives the details in the Deu/sche Revue (Berlin). 
The talk turned on the practicability of having the Spanish-American re- 
pubiics refer their numerous disputes toa court of arbitration. “But who 
is to compose the court?” asked Sir Richard, who had in mind disputes to 
which only South American republics were parties. “Would you have a 
tribunal appointed by England and America?” To this General Grant re- 
plied “ Scarcely,” whereupon the Englishman inquired: “ Who shall de- 
cide?” “ The United States,” answered the general. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLISH HEROINES OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE, By UnaL. Silberrad, Cloth, 5% x 7% 
in., 320 pp. Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

T is not uninteresting to the lover of cause and effect to turn from 
I the pictures which English writers gave us of “Englishwomen in 

the middle of the last century to the pictures which Englishwom- 
en to-day are painting of themselves. Formerly, we had as an- 
titheses Blanche Amory and Laura Pendennis; Dora Copperfield and 
Agnes Copperfield; and all the women, foolish, selfish, wise, or lovable, 
were overshadowed by conventions of what was right and proper for 
the British female. 

That was an age when propriety stalked unchecked in every street, 
when the odor of sanctity smelled to heaven, and when rules of con- 
duct and etiquette became sorigid that they seemed likely to endure 
forever. And just about that time the daughters revolted. Conserva- 
tism had gone one step too far. Those who choose can see the reflec- 
tions of that revolt in a score of the novels published in the last ten 
years. The heroine is no longer a commonplace person. She is dif- 
ferent from everybody else, she has 
ideals, she is an odd creature, and ten 
to one she scandalizes the community 
in which she lives. This heroine, 
whether her name is Salesia in ‘* Spin- 
dle and Plow,’’ or whether she is a 
Heavenly Twin, or Judith in ‘‘ The 
Success of Mark Wyngate,” is intend- 
ed by her author to be a very fine 
person. She is described with a ner- 
vous fervor that in this more hustling 
and less serious country seems some- 
what humorous. No ray of humor 
gladdens the countenances of either 
the heroines of these tales or their 
creators. They are serious about 
themselves and their own superi- 
ority, as well as about the serious 
- business of life. They have only 

just begun to try their wings and 

have not learned to take flying asa 
matter of course. Judith is an attractive person for all her lack of 
humor, and the book of which she is the heroine is a good story with 
a good deal of clever character-drawing in it; some rather new situa- 
tions and some graphic descriptions of the way the London ‘ bach- 
elor girls” live. After reading it, one feels that for real emancipation 
and the real bachelor girl one must go to England. They have gone to 
work there about being free and being bachelors with such earnestness 
and thoroughness that they have succeeded. While American girls 
who have falways had all the liberty they cared to take have only 
played at the game, the English have made a cultof it, and this book 
gives an admirable picture of that phase of life. 
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A DESPISED VIRTUE. 


THE LADY POVERTY. Translated and edited by Montgomery Carmichael. 
Cloth, 4% x 6% in., 209 pp. Price, $1.75 net. Tennant & Ward. 


LITTLE book on a despised virtue! The cynical observer of the 
times, especially as differentiated by New York city, can but 
regard this small volume with a wan smile. Is it not an enga- 

ging contrast of ‘‘ high lights’ to picture the president of an American 
Tailroad whose “ understanding ’’ of a deal by which his road disbursed 
‘$50,000,000 for the acquisition of another road was thus expressed by 
himself: ‘‘ We were buying this stock from J. P. Morgan & Co., just as 
‘you would go into a confectioner’s shop and buy a pound of candy, and 
when it was wrapped up and delivered to us we would pay for it, and 
that was all there was of it,” sitting down cosily and reading this Fran- 
ciscan’s thirteenth century allegory, eulogizing St. Francis of Assisi's 
passionate ardor for poverty! 

Jesus Christ was a poor man, and those who believe him to be the 
Son of God, consubstantial with the Father, conclude that this lack of 
earthly goods must have been of his own election. Nevertheless, the 
passion for the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” is not likely to be mitigated by 
the lives of those who, following his example, have chosen Poverty as 
their earthly lot, nor by their ardent tributes to this Evangelical Vir- 
tue. The lowly, nature-loving saint of Assisi stands as one of the most 
conspicuous of these, and the interest in the founder of the Franciscan 
order, which has become a sort of cult to-day, is responsible for the 
publication of this allegory by one of his disciples. 

It is to be feared that with its medieval, ascetic tone, this allegory 
will not purge the tinge of gold from eyes of the twentieth century. 
It would be little short of a miracle if it did. It has not the unction, 
the searching truth, the illuminative simplicity of Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
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‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” qualities that made it a favorite book of George 
Eliot. The short essay, ‘‘ On the Spiritual Significance of Evangelical 
Poverty,’’ by the Franciscan Father Cuthbert, is more calculated “ to 
do good” than the allegory to which 
it is annexed in this small volume. 
Father Cuthbert’s attitude toward 
St. Francis and the Virtue of Pov- 
erty, which he made his distinctive 
virtue, is shown by this sentence: 
‘““To rescue the poor from the con- 
ditions which have so effectually de- 
moralized them during the past two 
or three centuries of unheeding in- 
dividualism would undoubtedly have 
been to Francis a first and urgent 
duty were he with us to-day.’’ Fa- 
ther Cuthbert also says: ‘It is not 
the holding of property, but the sel- 
fish misuse of it which is opposed to 
the virtue of evangelical property.” 
The rich man should ‘‘ bear ir mind 
that such goods are not absolutely . 
his own. The rich are God's stew- MOPTOSNERY CAREC SA. 
ards, appointed ‘to give to every 

man his just measure in due season.’’’ All of which blunt truths of 
Christian teaching are ‘‘ caviare to the general.”’ 

But Dante was not above eulogizing in the Paradiso the mystic loves 
of Francis of Assisi and the Lady Poverty. He very probably was 
acquainted with this allegory, whose author is variously conjectured, 
but not clearly known. With whatever feeling one may read this little 
book, the naiveté and simple admiration for one of the extraordinary 
men who stand out from the mass of humanity, which is breathed by its 
author, can hardly fail to impress. Its missionary effect upon an age 
given to the acquisition of wealth and what it procures is scarcely to be 
hoped for. 


























FROM “HALF-MOON” TO HARBOR TUG. 


THE HUDSON RIVER, FROM OCEAN TO SOURCE: HISTORICAL, LEGEN- 
DARY, PICTURESQUE. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. With roo illustra- 
tions, and sectional map of the river. Cloth, 7x 10 in., xii + 590 pp. 
Price, $4.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


N dealing with the history and traditions, “the men and the man- 
I ners of the valley of the Hudson,’’ Mr. Bacon begins with the ar- 
rival of Henry Hudson; for the reason that the record of the river, 
so far as it is clearly written, commences with the //a/f Moon and the 
first Dutch settlers, when ‘‘ the Hudson River Boer ” worked out his 
salvation through fear and trembling that were foreign to his temper 
and his ways. And it even occurs to the author that the Boer of the 
seventeenth century, with all his thrift and energy, his patience and 
his pluck, may be most justly measured and appraised by comparing 
him with his kinsmen of the Transvaal, about whom all the world has 
been writing or talking in these latter days. Behold the same “funny” 
garments, the same ‘‘cherubic breadth of feature,” the same stolid, un- 
terrified Boer—‘‘ unlettered, practical, not too nice in manners, and far 
from fanciful regarding either this life or the next.” He treks, he hews 
out his home in the wilderness, he furnishes all the sinew and the back- 
bone that the emergencies may call for, he digs and he chops, he prays 
and he fights—and he shoots straight. 
Notably animated and picturesque 
is Mr. Bacon’s description of the 
‘* White Wings '’—the old river-fleets. 
From Burnet’s Key and the Albany 
wharf, from fifty points and piers 
along the river shore, they put out 
with any wind that Providence might 
send, fair or foul, for far-off villages 
along the Tappan Zee and Haver- 
straw Bay, and even beyond the 
Highlands, as far as navigable water 
flowed. Before the railroad came 
there was hardly a village on the 
Hudson that did not own a fleet— 
from five or six to fifty or sixty sail. 
Even now, in many a town, half the 
old men answer to the title of captain 























‘*He used to follow the river,’’ they 
say. ‘“Grizzled, keen-eyed, hard- 
fisted, broad-shouldered skippers 

the men who had followed the river” Many of the older steamboats 
bear their names—better known at most of the landing-places than the 
name of the governor or that of the member of Assembly ‘*‘ from our 
deestrick.”” From generation to genegation they have transmitted the 
legends and the secrets of boatcraft that no mere landsman can ever 
know; ‘‘and never one among them all had the wit or skill to set it 
down on paper for our delectation and his own enduring fame.’’ But 
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hard horse-sense had they, and not a few of them have sat in direct- 
ors’ chairs in transportation companies and financial institutions. 

Nor can it be fairly called ‘‘ a far-off cry,” on these impatient shores, 
from the day of these nimble ‘‘ White Wings” to the hustling, bus- 
tling, rowdy tugs—the ubiquitous tug, ‘‘that irreclaimable tough of 
rivers and harbors"’—that swearing, swaggering, cocksure ruffian, who 
respects neither age nor rank: ‘*‘ We say Ae advisedly—all vessels are 
feminine except this cockerel of the brackish waters,” says our sprightly 
chronicler. 

Now and then, this wisely wilful writer, having taken cognizance of the 
insistent city round about him, ‘‘ overwhelming in its presentation of 
passing achievements,” takes refuge from ‘‘the oppressive aura of 
multitudinous life, the hum of traffic, and the murmur of striving,” ina 
true Knickerbocker reverie, a dream, or dwawm, of the quaint little 
city, ‘‘ contracted, unalterable, peopled with ghosts’’—the city that hid 
behind palisades for fear of Indian prowlers; that fretted and prospered 
under Dutch and English governors; ‘‘ that, in place of stock-exchanges 
and produce-exchanges, raised live-stock and farm stuff’’; the city that 
entertained the first representative Congress in the colonies and in- 
augurated the first President of the new republic. 

‘‘From the last stone of the Battery to the first spring that wells in 
Indian Pass,’’ says Mr. Bacon, the Hudson is rich in literary associa- 
tions. Already it begins to take rank among the storied rivers of the 
world; the Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, the Nile admit it to fellow- 
ship. 





EVOLUTION AND THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 


THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Cloth, 5% x8 
in., 314 pp. Price, $1.25 net. The Outlook Company. 


E find this a practical rather than a profound or distinctly philo- 
sophical treatise. It is calculated to remind the reader of his 
divine relations and his title to immortality. The author as- 

sumes for the most part the general truth of evolution, and makes a 
spiritual application of that truth to the progress of the psychical person- 
ality of man. For the man who contemplates an ascent out of animal- 
ism intothe spiritual liberty of the ‘‘ Sons of God,”’ Dr. Bradford points 
out the first steps—moral discrimination, choice of ethical ideals, realiza- 
tion of moral freedom; and, having 
observed some of the obstacles to be 
overcome, he proceeds to outline the 
law-plan that binds him, and to de- 
scribe the process by which he awa- 
kens to his needs and possibilities. For 
such a soul struggling upward Christ 
stands as both type and law. Death 
is not the end for such a soul. The 
goal is a perfection typified in Christ, 
in which the spiritual man entirely 
emerges from the nature conflict into 
complete spiritual freedom. 

Dr. Bradford's treatment indicates 
the broad lines on which a new un- 
technical phraseology may describe 
the great outline truths of present-day 
theology. Tho not pursuing the out- 
lines of a system, there is here more 
than a hint of a new soteriology based 
on the general philosophy of evolu- 
tion, that is in harmony with much of the more modern theological 
thought. It is altogether tinctured with an optimistic spirit, and 
leaves with the reader an impression of religious cheerfulness. 

















AMORY H. BRADFORD, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A RADICAL PRINCE. 


MUTUAL AID A FACTOR OF EVOLUTION. By P. Krapotkin. 
in., 348 pp. Price, $2.50net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


RINCE KRAPOTKIN arrives at economic conclusions by the 
Pp processes of political and historical, rather than economic, sci- 
ence, and therefore it is a little difficult to give him his exact 
place as a Social philosopher. He is called an anarchist, but so great 
is his insistence upon cooperation that those advocates of the ‘‘ coopera- 
tive commonwealth” who may read the present work would hail him as 
a socialist; yet Krapotkin indignantly repudiates the ‘state” whose 
omnipotence is the fundamental postulate of the Marxian philosophy. 
His attitude against the ‘‘imperialism ” of the Roman idea of the sov- 
ereign state, now basic to every form of modern government, is as re- 
lentless as Cato’s toward the rival of Rome; ‘ Delenda est Carthago.”’ 
To one who reads between the lines, Krapotkin’s position is mid- 
way between individualism and communism. His force of argu- 
ment in favor of the latter is clearly of the nature of hyperbole—empha- 
sis to counterbalance the prevailing tendency toward /aissez faire. 
With characteristic directness and astuteness, he attaches Darwin to 
his side. As evidence that mutual aid is the strongest factor in evolu- 
tion, he cites the master’s Own words : 


Cloth, 5% x9 
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‘*Those communities which included the greatest number of the 
most sympathetic members would flourish best and rear the greatest 
number of offspring’’ (‘‘ Origin of 








Species,’’ chap. iii.). 
Krapotkin then attacks most effect- 
ively those ‘‘narrow Darwinists” 


(whom he shrewdly insists are fol- 
lowers of Hobbes or of Malthus rather 
than of Darwin) who would limit the 
idea of selective competition to an 
individual struggle of ‘‘each against 
all.’ The one distinct contribution 
he makes to evolutionary science is in 
this connection. He argues with a 
wealth of illustration drawn largely 
from the conditions of animal life on 
the Eurasian plains, that ‘‘ competi- 
tion for subsistence” may be an in- 
finitesimal factor in evolution. Gra- 
zing on the steppes is either over- 
abundant or, through a sudden snow- 
storm, absolutely lacking to the herds. 
The element of competition can not 
enter into such a struggle for existence, while that of association for 
protection and mutual aid is all-important. 

The Prince further develops his theory by an examination of life 
among savages and primitive man. Here he relies, not on his own ob- 
servation, but on such authority as Elie Reclus, whose political phi- 
losophy is the same as Krapotkin’s. Similarly, in proving the central 
position occupied by mutual aid in the development of the medieval 
city, the facts unearthed by such sympathetic students of the work- 
ingmen’s gilds as Thorold Rogers are presented with practically no 
additional deductions. In the discussion of mutual aid in present soci- 
ety, the same lack of original observation and conclusion is noted. 
This reliance upon others, however, while it detracts from the value of 
the book as a work of original research, strengthens greatly its argu- 
ment. It shows that the general trend of modern thought is away from 
extreme individualism, and is preparing for that realization of the ideal 
social organization which, to quote the author’s words, ‘‘ would not be 
the state, nor the medieval city, nor the village community of the bar- 
barians, nor the savage clan, but would proceed from all of them, and 
yet be superior to them in its wider and more deeply humane concep- 
tions.” 

















PRINCE KRAPOTKIN, 





A NOTE FROM SIR GILBERT PARKER. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

It has not been my habit, since I began writing, to object to news- 
paper criticism or to correct misstatements in the press. In public life 
one takes inaccuracy and misrepresentation, whether involuntary or 
wilful, as part of the game. 

But I am now making a pardonable exception. I am sure that the 
misrepresentations contained in the article appearing in THE LITERARY 
Dicest on December 13 arefinvoluntary. The article is entitled ‘A 
Second Farewell to Canada,”’ and it reviews two stories of mine, ‘‘ The 
Lane that Had No Turning ’’—and ‘‘ The March of the White Guard.”’ 

The very title of your paper would suggest a knowledge of books and 
of authors. So far as I am concerned it has yet to earn that reputation. 
The writer of the article referred to makes merry over the assumption 
that ‘‘ The Lane that Had No Turning’’is published in 1902 while its 
dedication was written in 1900. A better acquaintance with current 
literature would have informed your critic that ‘*The Lane that Had 
No Turning ’’ was published in 1900, and that this book is merely an 
illustrated edition of that tale. 

The writer appears to regret that he can not offer me ‘‘ afresh laurel.” 
He need not. Let him accept from me for the burial of his two years’ 
ignorance a belated zmmortelle. 

Iam flattered by the importance he attaches to the other tale, ‘‘ The 
March of the White Guard.” I have never attached the least importance 
to it. It was the first story I ever published, and, Xe it was written be- 
fore the American copyright law was passed, I was unable to pro- 
tect myself from its publication in book form. T ‘he story is now pub- 
lished ‘by Messrs. Fenno & Co. absolutely without my consent and 
against my will ; and I have received not one farthing for it since it 
appeared in Good Words in 1900. Thus it is that one man labors 
and others enter into the fruits of his labor. 

Iam, sir, yours faithfully, 
GILBERT PARKER. 

Sr. Moritz, January 7, 1903. 

[Sir Gilbert seems to us to take our reviewer's pleasantry a little too 
seriously. We were not unaware that ‘‘ The Lane that Had No Turn- 
ing’* had been published before, and we were careful to state that the 
dedication was dated 1900. Had the book been published frankly as a 
new edition of an old book, it would not have placed the author in the 
apparent attitude of the foreign prima donna who returns annually 
for a ‘‘farewell tour.” Our pleasantry was aimed at the publisher 
rather than the author. As for ‘‘ the importance ’ > which Sir Gilbert 
finds that we attached to ‘‘ The White Guard,”’ this is evidently ‘* writ 
sarkastic.” Our words were: ‘It would awaken no attention if the 
work of an unknown writer.”—EbiToR OF THE LITERARY DIGEST] 
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“Ceres and Persephone.”—A child play by Maud 


Menefee. (Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago, 
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“A Character of the Province of Maryland.”— 
George Alsop. (Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland.) 

“Agnosticism.”—Robert Flint. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.00 net.) 

“Water Baptism.”—James H. Mason, Falking- 
ton, Pa. 

“ The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ."—Bernard 
Pick. (Funk & Wagnalls Co, $1.20 net.) 

“Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell."- C, A. Buchheim. 
(Oxford University Press, New York.) 


“The Cities of the Sun."—George Woodward 


Warder. (G. W. Dillingham Company.) 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The City. 


By WALTER MALONE. 


Tho misanthropes may praise the country more, 
And turn from mankind to some rude retreat, 
I seek the City, with its rush and roar, 
Its eager and enthusiastic street. 
I turn from fellowship of beast and bird, 


The coarse backwoodsman and _ unlettered 


swain, 
To where heart-blood of humankind is stirred, 
To share my brother’s pleasure and his pain. 


I love the City’s wilderness of stone, 
Its flags, like scarlet poppies in the air, 
Where wealth erects a gold and silver throne, 
And Fashion charms with silk and satin snare. 
I love its splendid shops, where jewels blaze, 
And crystals glitter like a starry crown, 
With mirrors, plumes, and laces like a maze, 
With furs and velvets, soft as thistledown. 


I love the City’s darkness and despair, 
Its grandeur, grief, its glory and its gloom ; 
My brother’s bliss and bitterness I share, 


And with him march to meet the Common 


Doom. 
I love the lights that glitter through its dusk 


Like star-strewn skies downfallen from above; 


I love the fruitage of its iron husk, 


Red-veined with life-blood from the breast of 


Love, 
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Tho bud and blossom Autumn foliage flush, 
This laughing girl is lovelier than them all, 
More charming than a blackbird or a thrush, 
The schoolboy’s whistle and the newsboy’s call. 
Let hermits heed the babble of the brooks, 
Let anchorites be comrades of the clod; 
I turn from sticks and stones to read good books, 
And study Man, the first-born son of God, 


—In The Cretic. 





The Poem. 
By MILDRED I. MCNEAL. 


Once upon a crumbling tower, 
By the lady’s ancient seat, 
Came an early flower. + 
Frail and brief its blossoming— 
A flower has but a day in spring— 
But its breath is ‘live and sweet 
With me to this hour. 


And once a singer with a strain 

Of heavenly beauty wandered by, 
Chanting once again. 

And the shadowy melody, 

Dwelling secretly in me, 

Makes a joy so strange that I 
Almost deem it pain. 


There's a bird the traveler hears 
Singing in the April wood 
Ere the green appears. 
Every sense is exquisite 
With the youthful lilt of it— 
A heritance of morning mood 
Through many and many years. 


And to-day I come upon 
This poem—simple as the dew 
Trembling forth at dawn. 
Tears and sunshine in its heart 
Piay the old unfailing part 
Each as o]d and each as new 
As in ages gone. 


Past and present harbor both 
In the beauty of the rime. 

It avails to soothe 
Every trouble, and belongs 
With the blossom and the songs 
In some unforgotten time 

Of immortal youth. 


—In January Harper's Magazine. 


Elizabethan Lyrists. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Like to the shining host of stars are they 
Whose songs, made long ago, are sweet to-day : 
And like the stars, enduring as the Sun— 








Shakespeare,—from whom their radiance is won. | 


In the New York Outlook 


The Waif. 
By AGNES LEF. 


I met a threadbare waif below the town. 

Sad were his eyes, and from his dusty coat 
Roses no longer crimson dangled down. 
Pebbles that had been kisses decked his throat. 


He held a cup, and listlessly and slow 

Drank wine, as one who had no joy thereof. 
And when I asked his name, he answered low : 
“ My name is Habit—once they called me Love.” 


—In January Atlantic Monthly. 


A Husband to a Wife. 
By MARY SINTON LEWIS. 


Tell me, my dearest, that thy love for me 

Is dead, then turn and look into my eyes: 

Tho still shalt find a share of Paradise 

Has lingered there—my boundless love for thee 
So thou shalt hear nor pleadings, dear, nor sighs, 
But I shall coldly stand and quietly, 

Nor touch thy hand, nor smooth thy hair, nor be 
Thy lover, for my love will make me wise 

And strong to be thy helper, that we bide 
Together—tho apart. Not hand in hand 
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Into the morning, as true lovers might, 
But still together, ever side by side 
Because we share one grief and understand 
Let us walk bravely forth into the night. 


—In January //arper’s Magazine. 


Do You Know? 
By BLiss CARMAN. 


Do you know the pull of the wind on the sea? 

That is the thought of you over my heart, 

The long soft breath,of the soul drawing back to 
me, 

From the desolate lone of outer space, 

At dead of night when we are apart. 


Do you know the sound of the surf on the shore, 
At the lilac close of a soft spring day? 

That is the fairy music I hear once more, 

As I remember your last farewell, 


| In the blue still night when you are away. 


And the*wondrous.round of the moon on the hill, 

When blue dusk covers the rim of the sea? 

More desired and strange and loved and lovelier 
still 

Is the vision that comes with love in her eyes 

Your wonderful eyes—forever to me, 


In Harper's Bazar. 


From Far and Lonely Bivouacs of the 
Night. 
By ANTONY E. ANDERSON. 


From far and lonely bivouacs of the night 
There fell the challenge that the crickets cry ; 
And now the expectant maples stir arid sigh, 
Green hills assemble, and behold! the light 
Spreads out a sheaf of arrows keen and bright, 
And flihgs his banners to the gladdening sky ; 
White conqueror is he: before him fly 

Grim myrmidons of darkness and affright ! 


White conqueror is he: his arrows stirred, 
Yet did not wound, the heart of yonder rose; 
They wove enchantment round the mocking-bird, 
Till all the air grew vibrant as a lyre; 
They touched a soul that slept, and lo! it glows 
With love, with duty, and divine desire! 

—In January Lippincott’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 

Roosevelt and the Newspaper Man.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is regarded as a ready assistant to 
newspaper men. It is no uncommon thing for 
him to discuss freely state and political matters 
with correspondents, says 7he Saturday FEvening 
Post (Philadelphia); but there are occasions when 
One of 
these, it says, came soon after the Roosevelt 


his friendliness is put to seyere tests. 


family settled at Sagamore Hill last summer, 
when many greatly exaggerated stories of the ex- 
ploits of the Roosevelt children found their way 
into the columns of the daily press. The Presi- 
dent decided to put an end to these stories, and 


one day summoned a correspondent who had been 


“THE DEARBORN” 
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48 in. long, 31 in. deep, $27. 
“The Dearborn Junior” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long, 24 in. deep, $12. 
Made of Golden Oak and 
Handsomely Finished 











Unique, effective and invaluable 
attachment for holding note-book. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable pieces of office fur- 
niture made. 
Sold on approval, Charges paid 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Use it thirty days—if not satis- 
factory, return it atour expense. 
Write for illustrated catalogu 
of Dearborn Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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“Built to run and does it’’ 


A practical realization of the ideal— 
man’s masterpiece of mechanical 
simplicity. 

he Oldsmobile is the child of 
necessity, amply filling the demand 
for a reliable, speedy and safe Auto- 
mobile at a popular price. 

Its advantages are evidenced by 
the satisfaction of its 7000 drivers. 
Imitations always lack the perfection 
of the original—the pioneer run- 
about is The Best Thing on Wheels. 


















Price $650.00. 


Write for illustrated book to Dept. H. 


Olds Motor Works, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 
life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied planters we could not supply the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who appreciates quality to write for 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903. Long 
known as “the Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,” it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beautiful colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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Incandescent Gasoline Lights 


MOST LIGHT—100-candle-power from each 
lamp. LEAST COST—three cents per week per 
lamp for average use; fixtures, all kinds and 
styles, from $3.50 up. GREATEST CONVE- 
NIENCE—use gasolene,with any good incandes- 
cent mantle. SLIGHTEST BOTHER — no 
wicks, no wires; hang from a hook or 
stand on table. For HOUSES, HALLS, 
HOMES. 

Send for cat- 
alogue to 












CANTON 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box C Canton, Ohie 
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Old Gorgon 
Graham 


By the author of Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. A 
new series of papers in which Old Man Graham preaches the gospel 
of good business and tells some of his characteristic stories. This Life 
Story of a Self-Made Merchant, by George Horace Lorimer, will be 
one of the features of coming issues of the magazine. The Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son met with universal favor, and 
there is every reason to believe that the new series by the same author 
will be equally popular. In the new series old Graham tells the story 
of his own business career: how he began life as a farmer’s boy, worked 
his way to the front and became the biggest pork packer in the West. 


Try the NEW POST to July 


New features, more of them, greatly improved. A 
handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated weekly 
magazine. Established 175 years and circulating 
nearly half a million copies every week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AUG EEEF” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE | ot3*ie) 


active in supplying his paper with this class of 
news. 

The President lost no time in stating the object 
of the summons, 


“I have noticed, Mr. ——, that a great many 
stories have appeared in the regarding the 
exploits of my children. They have been very 
good stories, indeed, and I assume you are re- 
sponsible for them. I have only one fault to find 
with them, and that is that they are not strictly 
accurate. Now, you know I am always ready to 
give you the facts,and hereafter whenever you 
wish exact information about the doings of mem- 
bers of my family I wish you would come to me. 
I shall only be too pleased to oblige you. I will 
give you a bully good story right now, if you 
wish it.” 

The reporter sat up eagerly, even if somewhat 
crestfallen over the rebuke, as the President con- 
tinued : 

* Mrs. Roosevelt and I are going riding just as 
soon as you depart. We shall ride ‘cross country, 
jumping exactly twenty-seven fences and six 
ditches, and when we return we shall go bathing 
in our riding-habits. My son Theodore is hunting 
this morning, and I have just received a bulletin 
from the jungle informing me that he has already 
killed two elephants and a tiger.” 

The reporter saw through the President's little 
play; but there was no way to escape. 

“Isn’t Theodore a wonder!” cried the Presi- 
dent, and then continued : 

“Archibald, my second son, went out a little 
while ago to fish for tadpolesto be used as bait 
for whale. Ethel is tearing down the windmill at 
this very minute—step around the house and you 
can see her. Kermit, aged about seven, has just 
thrown a 200-pound Secret Service man two bouts 
out of three in a catch-as-catch-can wrestling- 
match, and Quentin, my baby, is even now setting 
fire to the back part of the house. 

“ There, Mr. ——, you have what I should call a 
fine story!” said Mr. Roosevelt in all seriousness. 
“The facts are exactly right, and Itrust you will 
not exaggerate, if you use them. After this, 
please come direct to me, and I will give you these 
stories about my family whenever you desire 
them. Delight-ed to have seen you. (Good- 
morning.” 





Music for the Deaf.—The main fault with 
Spontini as a musician, it appears, was his style 


of orchestration. As to noise, blast of trumpets, 


and battery of drums, says Musica, Wagner him- | 


self would not have been able to compete with 


him: 


At the time when his “Agnes von Hohen- 
stauffen” was performed nightly at the opera- 
house in Berlin, the King saw from his window a 
large envelope in the hand of the statue of 
Blicher, which is located between the opera-house 
and the royal palace. He sent for the envelope, 
which was addressed to him. The enclosed letter 
read thus: 

_ “ Sire—You have done me the honor to put me 
in a position from which I could have the pleasure 
of seeing you, while enjoying good music. Dur- 
ing the past few days my equanimity has been 


Is the ONLY bookcase having absolute 'y ‘‘ Non-Binding, SELF-Disappearing *’ doors. 
It combines in the highest degree convenience, imposing appearance, economy of space, 
protection to books, strength, simplicity, all at small expense. 


ON APPROVAL —There is never any risk in buying genuine “ Macey ” goods—we ship 
every article “On Approval,” subject to return at our expense if not found at our fuctery 
price 40 to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 


COLD MEDALS-HICHEST AWARDS 


For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship. finish and perfect operation 
of “ Non-binding, Self-receding doors,”’ tre “* Macey ”’ Sectional Bookcase received the Gold 
Medal—the highest award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


CAUTION —Do not be misied by the deceiving advertisements of imitaters. Noother 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is ubeolutely non-binding and aute- 


Stack No. 106.—Genzine Mahogany, $56.50. Golden Quartered Oak, $42.00. 


Ask for Catalogue No. ‘‘ P-1.” 
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Pendin 


matic — the 
basic patents 
completely 
covering these 
features are 
owned by this 
company ex- 


clusively, and " “ 
noother book- Stack No. 102 
case can em- Genuine Mahogany, - $17.25 





same valuable 
features. In 
the law suit 
concerning which a competitor has ma- 
liciously advertised “* Warning to the Pub- 
lice” the United St»tes Circuit Court ren- 
dered asweeping decision in our favor. 


We Prepay Freight to all points east 


of the Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee. (Freight equal. 
ized to points beyond.) _Write for our 
complete Catalogue No. “ P-1.” 


The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., “mien? 


Makers of High-Grade Office and 7} 
<a 


brace the Golden Quartered Oak 12.75 
Ask for Catalogue 
No. “P-1.” 


Furniture. 

Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; 
Boston, 178 Federal St. ; Philadelphia, N. E. 
Cor. 13th and Market Sts. ; Chicago, N. Y. 
Life Building. 


Note—See our other advertisement in this 
magazine. 
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Doors cannot stick as they open down and out to horizontal position, 
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book or otherwise; the easy automatic action of the doors elim- 
inates any attention that might interrupt your train cf thought. 

Dust proof joints are secured by use of cyma recta(OG) <& 
edge. Cases are interlocking and have no cross bars or un-= 


sightly exposed joints for connecting sections. 


Entire front is a series of doors, working independently of one 
another and hinged one inch below the shelf on which the 
books rest; thus there is but one joint to each section and 
entire back of book is visible when case is closed. This ; 


is the most rigid bookcase built. 


Soldon absolute guarantee. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Ask for catalogue giving information as to style, size, finish, price. 
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high. 
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Write Company has every year in- 
creased its surplus after paying 

For depositors 5 per cent. 

The 5 per cent. per annum guaranteed 
and id quarterly by check. 

Facts Withdrawals at pleasure without 
loss of interest. Under super- 

In ee of Btate Depart- 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 

explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 

get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 
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TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Violin and Cornet. 


Send for free Catalogue and testimonials. Address Box 131 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Union Square,New York 
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Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 





EARN Correct Method to Press and Crease your 
Trousers for 10c. W.DeVoy, Hasbrouck Hts., N.J> 
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disturbed by barbarous, fiendish, atrocious sounds 
emanating from the opera-house. Would it be 
asking too much to request you to suppress these 
obnoxous sounds? Your humble ser vant, 
“Bliicher,” 


Asa matter of course the letter became public, 
and Spontini was the first one to enjoy a good 
laugh at his own expense.—7rans/ation made for 
THE LI! ERARY DIGEST. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


‘*Hamlet” Under Difficulties.—A short time 
ago, at a theater in a small country town, | wit- 
nessed a performance of the play of * Hamlet.” My 
attention was entirely absorbed by two men who 
came in and took seats directly in front of me. 
They were father and son, I think, and as the old 
gentleman was almost totally deaf, he relied en- 
tireiy upon his son, who bawled into his ear the 
story and dialog of the play. 

The first scene was allowed to pass without fur- 
ther comment than the son’s remark that “ that 
’ere tall gawk in white was a ghost,” and his fath- 
er’s reply that he didn’t believe it. 


THE 


| 





But when the second scene was disclosed, and | 


Hamlet, and all the courtiers 
entered, the old man’s curiosity was keenly ex- 
cited. As near as I can remember, the following 
conversation ensued : 

“That ’ere is pretty 
(nudging his son), “ who is that ’ere dark-com- 
plected young man there on the off side?” 

“That? Why, that’s Hamlet.” 

“ Oh, so that’s Hamlet, is it? Looks a little bil- 
ious,don’t he?”’ (Pause.) 
woman a-talkin’ tohim?”’ 

“ That’s his mother—that’s the Queen.”’ 

“ Oh, that’s the Qeeen, it it? Well—well, what’s 
she a-sayin’ to him?”’ 

“ She’s tellin’ him not to look so put out, and to 
take them black clothes of his off.”’ 

“ Take ’em off? For mercy’s sake, he ain't a- 
goin’ to do it, is he?”’ 

“ No, not here.” 

*‘ That’s a kind of a curious-lookin’ critter, that 


the King, Queen, 


feller settin’ up on that high-backed sofa—a kind 


of squire, I guess, ain’t he?” 

“ That's the King—that’s Hamlet’s uncle Clau- 
dius.” 

“ Oh, that’s 
thin’ like the jack of diamonds, don’t he?” 


Free Whist 
Lessons. 


$20 series of Whist Lessons, free, 
with each set of Paine’s Duplicate 
Whist Trays bought from a dealer. 
Write us for particulars. 

















Paine’s 
Duplicate 
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PAINE TRAY. 
Most satisfactory for playing Dupli- 
cate Whist, in which skill—not luck, 


wins. Sold by dealers. 8-tray set, 
$4.00; 12-tray set, $5.00, etc. 
Booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,’’ teaches principles of 


Whist inan evening. Sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
The United States Playing Card Co. 


Department 39, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 









that #s pretty. Say”! 


“ Say, who is that ’ere | 


Uncle Claudius, is it? Looks some- 
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300 mathematically perfect hardwood blocks. One set 
will construct a pyramid over six feet high or forts, houses 
and bridges large enough to be rea! fun. Absolutely in- 
destructible. No paint or paper to come off. So cut and 
finished as to build anything a child may desire—bridges 
or houses in endless variety. Send $2.00 to address below, 
and a full set will be forwarded as per your instructions. 





| [Send for FREE Book, 





| children’s games. 


Express or freight pronals (or equaled to extreme distant 

Money refunded after 60 days’ trial if desired, 
‘Fun for Tots.” Describes 
blocks fully, also contains big collection of wholesome 
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Indianapolis Combination Table. 


Library-Dining-Billiard-Pool, Handsome, massive Tables. ual in 
every particular, except size, to standard billiard tables. Changed from 
one to the other by removing top, Nine Styles. 4. , Standard 

Write for new illustrated catalorue. Free. )MBINATION 
BIL LIARD MFG, CO., 368 N. Claypool Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Active, educated men of business 


WANTED—3i: to represent us. Weekly 


salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer- 
ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
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" SCIENTIFIC 
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ite own Gas. 
For all houses wishing econ- 
city an softer. Excels any town 
the cost, with no smoke and no 
YOU CAN TEST “* 
once recognize it as being far beyond anything in the line 


of house ghting. | we will send you une of our Pendent 
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and fluted af le, ready to light ; test it three nights 
and if not Sand satisfactory and the most brilliant and inex- 
pensive light you ever saw, return it to expressagent, whomjwe 
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NOTE: If west ofthe Misal-«ippi river guctese 50 cents 
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FOR TERRITORY 


Write at once for our full description and instructions on the 
new system of CLEVELAND LIGHTS. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


1807 E. Madison Ave., - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


References --Colontal National Bank (Capital Steck, 
#2,000,000.00), Cleveland, 0 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 

Rae for the distressing and often 
at fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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LOOSE LEAF 
> SYSTEM 


Accounts 


that have been filled or closed or discontinued can 
readily be removed from the current Ledger and filed 
in the Transfer. That is, if you employ the Razall 
Loose Leaf System —the modern method of accounting. 

Discard your old cumbersome out-of-date bound 
peste- adopt the system that simplifies your book- 
- poping, and keeps you in close touch with the live, 
vita! 


active features of your business. 
complete outfit consisting of Led- 


$1855 & care nu 
Transfer ger, two index sets and 
500 best quality leaves ( (choice of three forms). 





Systematic Accounting 


is the ite « of our 36- page booklet, telling all about the 
system and how it can be applied to your Ledgers and 
other records. It also describes the superior features 
| of Razall construction. Send for Edition N. Free. 

H. G. Razall Mfg. Co., 310-312 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Manufacturer, Chas. F. Dawson, Montreal. 

















Direct From Factory. 


You can buy this chairor any design in our catalogue direct 
from =~ factory for one-third le‘s than ‘ou would have to 
il sy something not as good. ve are the makers. 
Ox A AP VAL—We take the risk of pleasing you. Guar- 
antee safe very and pay freight as per terms. Everything 
not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 
Before buying, write for our catalogue of fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 
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202 E. Main Street, Springfield, O. 
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“Yes, somethin’. That bald-headed man there, 
his name is Polonius; he’s the Lord High Cham- 
berlain—” 

“ Oh, he is, is he? 
like a man.” 

“Why, ’ts aman!” 

“ Well, then, what do they call him the cham- 
bermaid for?” 

“The chamberlain—the Lord-High Chamberlain. 
(How deaf you be. I wish you’d stayed home.) ”’ 

“Hi, hi! That’sa mighty pretty girl and likely- 
lookin’ young feller a-talkin’ one of the 
neighbors’ boys, I suppose, just droppedin. A—a 
—what’s their names?” 

“ His name is Laertes. 
ter; her name’s Ophelia.” 

“ They’ve got funny names, ’ain’t they? Well— 
well—what’s Lackrotes sayin’ to Euphena?”’ 

“ He’s tellin’ her to kind of keep her eye skinned, 
for he believes Hamlet’s a little crazy.” 

“Crazy, eh? I thought he was a little shalier as 
quick as I see him.” 


but—seems to me he looks 


to her 


He’s a-talkin’ to his sis- 


“ Now they are out on the platform again.’ 

“ Well, don’t you suppose I see they are up 
there gn the platform? They ain’t got off of it, to 
my knowledge.” 

“No; they call that the stage. 
is changed.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes. 
yard again—and, 
Grimes agin.” 

“ His name ain’t Grimes ; 

“Git out. 
Not a bit. Well, Hamlet ain’t afeared of him; 
he’s a-talkin’ right back to him. A—what’s he 
sayin’ to him?” 

“ The Ghost is a-tellin’ him that he’s been mur- 
dered—that Claudius, the King, has murdered 


I mean the scene 


I see they are out in the door- 
by crickey ! 


that’s the Ghost!” 


him,” 
“Murdered him! Uncle Claudius has murdered 
him! I—I Say, now look-a-here, my boy, I’ve 


been watchin’ this ’ere thing right straight along, 
and Uncle Claudius ain’t cut up no such caper, or 
—or—you’ve been a-lyin’ to me.” 

And here the curtain descended amida general 
roar of laughter.—ERASTUS OSGOOD, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 








Coming Events. 








February 21-March 7. — National Sportsmen’s 
Association Show, at New York. 


February 22.—Convention of Union Ex-Prison- 
ers of War, at Hartford, Conn. 
Convention of Spanish War Veterans, National 
Muster, at Lawrence, Mass. 


Convention of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, National Society, at Washing- 
ton, 


February 23-March 25.—National Fat Stock and 
Feeder Show, at Denver. 


February 25-27. Convention 


on Municipal 


here comes old | 


He ain’t no morea ghost than I be. | 
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| SHAVING 
WITH PLEASURE 


is enjoyed only by those who possess 

razors. Our MASTERPIECE RAZOR, 
| with round or square end, the razor of the new 
| century, is worth its weight in gold, and ful} 
represents what it ismarked. We 
sell a pair of our Master. 
piece Razors for$5.00 
or a single raz- 
or for $2.50, 


| 
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We sell razors exclusively; we make them, 
we grind them, we hone them, put them in good 
cutting order, ready for the face—that has been 
our specialty since 1819. We use the best 
material money can buy. Every man in our 
employ is “an artist in his line.” The work 
{comes as near perfection as humai ingenuity 
can make it. 

We have no agents, we sell direct to con- 
sumer we deliver free; we warrant every 
razor to be precisely what we say it and 
| have but one price. 

Our pamphlet, “ All About Good Razors,” 
will be mailed toany address upon request. 


C. Klauberg & Bros., 173 William St., N.Y. 
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I then send specified ‘Company’se sapplication blank; instruct 
ical examiner; secure pol esired at eT 8 regular 
ened rates; arrange adivesy and settlemen express or 
otherwise; all b ol correspondence to your satisfaction. 
LINDSLEY, Insurance Broker, 
Box 554, sities Tecsnak of Queens, New York City 















absolutely non-absorbent, free 
from dust and vermin, soft, 
a silky, springy. That makes the 
Ezybed Kapok Mattress 
superior to all others. Will you 
try it thirty nights at our 
expense, ail en prepaid? 
BOOK 
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TO PROVE THAT EVERY BUSINESS OFFICE 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent (without de- 
Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a oad discount 0 
33%% or $5 net—if satisfactory. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
printers’ ink. The product of 22 


Send for circulars and samples of work. 


A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111! John Street, NEW YORK 
Readers of THe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


It is the best, simplest, and cheapest device 
Pen-written and 50 copies from Type-written 
no press, no 
2 years’ experience in Duplicators. 
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EVANS’ VACUUM GAP 


Will Make Hair Grow. 


This Appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
healthful circulation. It will 
stop the hair from falling out 
and restore a normal growth 
where live follicles exist. It 
is used about ten minutes 
each night before retiring. 
Price $35.00, which will be 
refunded in full if it does not 
give satisfaction within 
thirty days. 


For full particulars address : 


EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO.,| 


Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 





Strengthens the Lungs . 
Develops the Chest 
A wonderful discovery. -Makes weak 
lungs strong. Increases chest from two 
to fourinches. Simple in application. 


A few a ..F-- each agi the evo 


‘Breathing Tube 


will do wonders towards making you 

healthy and robust. Used in time, pre- 

vents consumption; if the disease is de- 

veloped, helps to cure it. Mailed postpaid 

on receipt of 25 cents, To foreign coun- 
tries 35 cents. 


Dr. JOSHUA ALLEN, 
2127 East Cumpberiand Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Ownership and Public Franchises, at New 
York. ; 

February 26.—American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, at New York. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
January 26.—It is believed that the 
accepted the Venezuelan guarantee as a sat- 
isfactory basis for negotiations. 
The situation in Macedonia is becoming more 
threatening. 


January 27.—The sentence of death passed upon 


tude for life. 


Berlin. 
January 28.—The projected uprising in China 
has spread to many provinces. 
The foreign Ministers at Peking, excepting 
Minister Conger, reply to 
note to the Powers. 


China’s recent 
France orders Moroccan princes under French 
control to aid the Sultan. 


January 29.—Great Britain, Germany 
refuse to accept the proposal for equality of 
treatment in the payment of claims by Ven- 
ezuela, so far as other nations are concerned, 

Italian Foreign Minister 
with paralysis. 


Prinetti is stricken 


The German Reichstag 
3allestrem, who 
during 
scandal. 


reelects Count von 
resigned 
the controversy over the Krupp 
January 30.—Secretary Chamberlain is enthusi- 


astically greeted at Kimberley. 


stag. 
January 31.—The railroad strike in Holland 
greatly extended. 


Powell that it will not pay the claims of the 
Clyde Line. 

February "1.—President Castro replies to the 
allies’ claim for preference that Venezuela 
desires to treat all claimants alike. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS, 
January 26.—Senate: The Panama Canal Treaty 
and the Omnibus State bill are discussed. 
The Diplomatic and Consular 
bill is passed. 


Appropriation 





Hlouse: The Military Academy bill is passed, 
and the Indian Appropriation bill is dis- 


January 27.—Senate: The consideration of the 
Statehood bill is continued 
sidetrack the measure are defeated. 

House: The bill increasing the salaries of fed- 
eral judges is passed. 


! 
| cussed, 


January 28.—Sena/e: Several 





California. Oil Stocks 


There is an immense future to the Crude 
Petroleum industry of the Pacific Coast. The 
‘‘ Standard Oil Co.’ and others are expending 
millions in development work to handle the 
| product, and they know what they are about! 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


J. S. EWEN, 318 Pine Street, San Franciso, Cal. 


Member—* California Stock & Oil Exchange.” 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 2° Vesey ins New York. 


*? 69 Dear Btreet, Chicago. 











Powers have | 


Emperor William's birthday is celebrated at | 


, and Italy 


the presidency | 


Senators discuss 
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| 
| 


Colonel Lynch is commuted to penal servi-. | 





A stormy scene occurs in the Austrian Reich- 
is | 


San Domingo notifies United States Minister | 


; two attempts to | 
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P - 
Cars 
To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the execretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 


care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world. 


A Turkish Bath for 3c 














~ - Let 
THIS CABINET IS SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS PREPAID 


lete with ALL NECESSARY 
TTACHMENTS — Ready for Use. 


pints: tion guaranteed by a week’s free 
trial before you decide to purchase. Ask for 
illustrated klet SENT FREE. 


RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY 
Box 250 Racine, Wisconsin 























REDUCES YOUR FUEL BILL 50% 


WHEN YOU USE OUR 


Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 

Steam-cooked foods are healthier and more 
digestible than boiled cr baked. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving 






of fuel and labor. Book free. Used on any 
kind of stove. AGENTS WANTED. $30 to 
$40 a week can be made. 

Also makers of Vapor Bath Cabinets. Write 


for Catalogue. 
HI TEAM COOKE co. 
50 ontane ‘Bide. Sa, Ohio. 





MAPLEWOOD, 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 tor the private care and. 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us. 
Home Treatment if Desired. Address THe Dr. J. L. 
STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 


near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Readers of THE Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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| THOSE WHO 
| LABOR BY DAY 














. May Spend Their EVENINGS 
in Profitable Study 


Main Building, Armour Institute of Technology. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 


| ENGINEERING 


Rt Electrical Locomotive Architecture 

ee Mechanical Navigation § Mechanical Drawing 
By | Stationary Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing 
; Marine Perspective Drawing 


Sheet Metal Work Textile Manufacturing 


ALSO 40 SHORT SPECIAL ENGINEERING 
COURSES. 





INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS OF 
FACULTY OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY :: : = 3 & 














Your work will receive credit at Armour Institute 
should you desire to enter as a resident student. 


: In addition to their regular instruction papers 
students in full engineering courses are provid 
with a Technical Reference Library (in 10 vols.) 
as a helpin their studies. 


Catalogue describi: 
and terms may be 


courses, methods 
a upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


At Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* ig St a 








LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





hy The knowledge of Advertising is daily 
, proving to scores of ambitious men and wo- 
men a big help in their present ition 
and a help to better positions—it is tux 
rt BEw Epvcatiow sy mart. The jion 
a this modern, important qualification means 
; greater opportunities for you in your busi- 
14 Ress life. Large prospectus, sent free on 
wequest. co. 
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the killing of Father Augustin in the Philip- 

pines. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, speaks 
against the Statehood bill. 

House: The Senate amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy bill are agreed to, and the Indian Ap- 
propriation bill is discussed. 

January 29.—Senate: Debate on the Statehood 
bill continues. 





House: The Indian Appropriation bill is passed, 
and the consideration of the Post-office Ap- 
propriation bill is begun. 


January 30.— Senate: Tributes are paid to the 
memory of Senator McMillan of Michigan. | 
House: Private claim bills are discussed. 
January 31.—Senate: The Army General Staff 
bill is passed. 
House: Thirty-two private claim bills are 
passed, and the debate on the Post-office Ap- 
priation bill is continued. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 

January 26.—Philip Doblin testifies before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs regard- 
ing the charge of attempted bribery. 

An agreement extending the time for ratifica- 
tion of the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty is 
signed at Washington. 

The coal investigating committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives takes testi- 





mony in Boston; and the independent oper- 
ators open their case before the Coal Strike 
Commission in Philadelphia. 


Affairs finishes its investigation. 


Philippines, and Judge Day speak at the din- 
ner at Canton, O., in celebration of the anni- 
versary of President McKinley’s birthday. 

John D. Rockefeller gives $7,000,000 to be used 
for medical research. 


Twenty or more are killed and many injured 


in a rear-end collision between trains at 


January 27.—The House Committee on Naval | 





The President, Vice-Governor Wright of the | 





Westfield, N. J. 


January 28.—The British, German, and Italian 
representatives in the Venezuelan negotia- 
tions send a joint note to their governments, 
urging the acceptance of Minister Bowen's 
proposition, to enable the lifting of 
blockade. 

Another collision occurs between two trains 
near Tucson, Arizona; the number killed 
will probably exceed twenty. 

January 29.—President Roosevelt sends to Con- 
gress the appeals of China and Mexico for a 
new universal coinage standard. 

January 30.~The Venezuelan negotiations con- 
tinue in a deadlock. 

John T. McDonough accepts the appointment 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court in the 
Philippines. 

January 31.—Baron von Stermburg, the German 





EDUCATE AT HOME. 


All mathematical subjects taught by mail by a civil 
engineer. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, Calculus, Surveying, Engineering, Geometrical 
Drawing, Bookkeeping. 


BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
248-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
**Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 
The electrical field offers the greatest op) nities fo 
advancement, We teach ical neering, Elec 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical neer 

neering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 

by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. A. Edison 
ectrical Engineer Institute, 

Dept. 4, 242 West 28d &t., New York. 











Business men need you. Take 
a course in Chaffee’s Phono- 
grams Institute. A pils 
ocated. Send for jogue, 








E.M. WOLF, Mer., . . OSWEGO, N. Y. 


| 754 Auditorium, Chicage Il. 
the | wis 


| 


| Miss C, E, Mason's Suburban School for Girls 











[February 7, 1903 


~ 





A school for girls and young women located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded, and within easy reach of the 
ay and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured instruc- 
tors of the highest grade. Enlarged building. Ele. 
gantly furnished rooms. Refined homelife. Number 
of pupilsin the boarding department limited to 100, 
Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Elocution. Terms, $500 a year. For catalogue, 


address 
F. MENEFEE, President, 
Third and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


























Racine College 
Grammar School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT 
MAKES MANLY BOYS.” 


A high-grade school prepar- 
ing boys from 8 to 18 years 
old for business life or the 
Universities. Separate School 
Room and Dormitories for the 
little boys. Very careful moral 
and social training. Fifty years 
of successful work. Send for 
catalogue. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, 


WARDEN, 
Racine :: Wis, 
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Gladstone 

is right—My method will enable you to accomplish more work 

in a week than the yey sloven can in a month, 
8. 


Reduces the Secret and Art of Memory to a Science. 


Business details, names, faces, books, studies, readily memor- 
ized. All mind-wandering concentrated. Speaking without 
notes EASILY ACQUIRED. Highly endorsed. Individual 
instructions by mail. Booklet and Trial Copyrighted Lesson 
FREE, Address the DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 








THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on.Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantagesof 
N.Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, Languages, etc. 
For illustrated circu- 
lar V, address, 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 














If you want to 

know how to do your 

advertising at less cost, if you 

wish to become an ad-writer or 

manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish 

to gain knowledge that will positively increase your 

salary or income, if you wish your son or your daugb- 

ter to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable pro- 

fession, send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and 

read in it the terms on which I give a positive guaran- 
tee of increased earnings. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 133-1 Nassau St., New York. 














’ 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
Awards at Chicago and Buffalo Expos’ns, 1593, 1901. 
TY PHONOGRAPH foresee ee ncaon,” 
Cortina’s Sp.-Eng. & Eng.-Sp. Pocket Dictionary & Instructor, Flex, 
Cloth, Double Iudex, 317 Pages, 25c. Imported Spanish books. 
D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. ¥. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


s 

f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 

and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


OME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








Readers of Tux Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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special envoy to the United States, presents 
his credentials to the President. 
February 1.—Troops are ordered to Waterbury, 
Conn., to quell the strike riots. 
The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association 
appeals for funds to build a memorial to 
Jefferson in Washington. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘“‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 807. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By THE REV. G. DoBBs, NEW ORLEANS. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 


Problem 808. 


First Prize, Football and Field Tourney. 
By G. J. SLATER. 


Black —Six Pieces, 
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White—Six Pieces. 
7K;8;2p2p23;4kS2;4P3;:3p4;Q2sr1SPr1; 
5S2 


White mates in three moves. 


Escorted 7. oa 
ra EUROPE i903 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th.—All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, 8 days, $630; 107 days, $810. 

June 27th, July 4th.—British Isles, Holland, Bel- 

um and France, with excursions to Germany, The 

hine, Switzerland and Italy, 43 days, $280 ; 50 days, 
$355; 66 days, $46 

July 4th—London, Switzerland, Germany and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 


July 4th.—Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 





Write for illustrated descriptive program, also 
“Rail and Ocean.” By mail free. 
Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO., 
113 amen N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 








Food for Careful Thought 


peace and 
which the angels sang.—Selected. 



































Fr A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTORS. 


The Christian Nation exercices a 
rigid censorship over all advertise- 
ments received, and only those are ac- 
chair- cepted which the publisher confident- 
n a_ ly believes offer advantages to such of 
ras on bis readers as are in need of the things 

advertised. If there is one character 

of advertising more critically exam- 
come ined than another, before acceptance, 
it is financial or investment advertise- 
ments. The pages of mavy good papers 
have been fairly bursting with invest- 
ment announcements, pages upon 
pages of which we were compelled to 
th decline because we did not have good 
© ‘resson to believe that they offered safe 
and profitable investments to our reac- 
ers. When, therefore, we do accept an 
investment advertisement, such as the 
Para Rubber Plantation Co., the very 
appearance of it in our paper says that 
ay we believe it to be a legitimate propo- 
sition, such as persons of means, seek- 
ing investment, may take hold of. We 
ask our readers to study carefully their 
announcement, consider the character | 
of the public men and financial houses 


we endorsing it, bear in mind that the 
orks leading journal of the rubber trade 
? At commends it unreservedly, and then 
age those who have money to invest, ad- 


dres$ the secretary, F. M. Crawford, 52 
Broadway, New York, for particulars 
and prospectus. 








The above was published as an editorial in the Christian 
Nation after a most thorough investigation of the company by 
the editor and publisher of that paper. It was entirely un- 
solicited, and should be carefully considered by anyone having 
money to invest. 

There is being offered for sale to-day at par, $10 per share, 
a limited amount of the treasury stock of The Para Rubber 
Plantation Company, one of the strongest companies of the kind 
in America. The Company has 500,000 shares 





all common— 
preferred stock or bonds. They own 1,400 square miles of 
territory or about 1,000,000 acres, on which are growing in their 
native soil and element over 6,000,000 Rubber trees 15 years- 
and-over old. Each tree will yield 5 lbs. of rubber per season 
at a cost of not exceeding 35 cts. a lb. and sells in New York 
to-day for 95 cts.a lb. Two thousand men will earn 6 per cent. 
on the Company’s capital. The Company owns territory suffi- 
cient to employ 40,000 laborers, that number being available. 
Operations will be conducted along the same lines that made 
the HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S stock worth four thou- 
sand for one, and which built up the Astor fortunes. The 
Secretary will be pleased to forward an illustrated booklet, 
descriptive of the Company and its methods, to anyone on request. 


F. M. CRAWFORD, Secretary, | 


Dept. E, Exchange Court Building, New York City. 
New England Offices, 104-106 State Street, Boston 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 

Dr. Stall has found it so. His 
books are already circulated in 
every la 

275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 


several | uages in Europe 
and two in Asia. 





po —— 


ELF AND S X SERIES 


orsement of 
“Bishop Vincent 
Agthony,¢ Comstock 


ler Feences E. Willard 
Dr. Prancie | E. orn Lad merset 
Eminent physicians and ha reds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a Younc Boy Oucut To Know. 
Wuasa Younc Man OvuGutT To Know. 
Wuata Younc Hussanp OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat a MAN or 45 OvuGut To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuart a Younc Girt OuGut To Know. 
Waat a YounG Woman Ovcut To Know. 
Wuat a Younc Wire OuGnHt To Know, 
Wuat a Woman oP 45 OUGHT TO Know, 
Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


062 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. } Building, Philadelphia 


Ee - anquailifi 











Better take his advice 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings 
The Carter’s Ink Co. 





Unlike all 








Sofornia, tor theabove 


rates 0B household goods of 
States. Write for rates. Mt LA 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL 








An Important Help in Physical Culture 


The Hand-Book of Medical 
and Orthopedic Gymnastics 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 


The principles and application of Swedish 
massage and ortho} with descriptions of many cases 
of illness helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. This 
book _ — Png OO er most of ead c -~ 
leges for phy and medical gymnastics in 
England and America. 


8vo. cloth, 373 pages, $3.00 





gymnastics, 





| Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; T. O. B., Franklin, Va.; 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 











Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 795. CXIII.: B—K 6. 
No. 796. CXIV.: Unsound. 


Kt—Kt 5 stopped by Q—B 3. 
No. 797. CXV. 














B—Q6 Kt—Q 4 R x P, mate 
1. —— 2. —- \ — 

K—K 5 K x Kt 

vesese Kt x P -K 6, mate 
1.--—-—— 2, ——-— > 

K—Kt 5 K—R 6 

ee R—R 4 R—B 4, mate 
1. ——- 2. -——-- — es 

P—R6 P—R 7 

No. 79 CXVI 

R—B sq K—B,4 K x P, mate 
1. ——— 2. ——— _— 

Bx Kt K—Q 7 

ageses Kt—R R x P, mate 
1. ——— 2. ———_— 3 — 

K—B 8 P—B 7 

Samus Kt—R 3ch R x P, mate 








B—Q70rR Yule 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. Ws B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J.C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; the Hon. Tom 
M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; “ Malvern,” Melrose, 


Newark, N. J.; C . E., Youngstown, O.; G. Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg, te 

795: Jean Fielding, Windsor, N. S. 

795, 796: “Twenty-three”, Philadelphia; .\W. R. 
R. G. Eyrich, New Orleans; F. Alsip, Ogden, III. 

795, 796, 797: R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
ginia; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N.Y. 

795, 796, 798: Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala. 

795, 797: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; O. 
C, Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

796, 797, 798: E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Comments (795): “The eight beautiful varia- 
tions more than equalize the duals"—M. M.; 
“Main variation of great beauty and strength "— 
F, S. F.; “ Fine, subtle. original "—H. W. B.; “Tho 
spotted with duals, it has considerable original- 
ity "—J.C. J. W.; “Well conceived and executed” 
—W.R. C.; “ Beautiful "—R. G. E. 

797: “A pretty little article, wholly unfit for 
Tourney "—M. M.; “A well-r 
ceit "—G. D.; “A beauty, and not easy by 
a good deal”"—F. S. F.; “ A light-weight of me- 
dium worth”—H. W. B.; “A trim and sparking 
little 3-er, in which all the units of force are duti- 
fully engaged "—J. C. J. W. 

798: “Neat, but too light”—M.M.; “Only one 
acceptable variation’ G. D.; “A good specimen 
of the ‘Indian’”—F. S. F.; “ A feeble ‘Indian’ ”— 
H.W. B.; “ Rather meager "—J)C. J. W. 

In addition to those reported, The Rev. P. D. 
Thompson, East Newmarket, Md., J. F. Herrick, 
Cleveland, got 791; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati, 792, 
793) 794- 

Mr. H. Z. Webster, Woodford, Wis., desires to 
play by correspondence. 


“The Chess-Digest.” 


We have received the third volume of Mordecai 
Morgan’s great work. This work deserves words 
of highest commendation from every Chess-editor 


indeed ; 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. E. W. Grove’s 





1903 


[February 


I don’t make 
all the lamp 
chimneys; 
trouble 
mine. 


no 
with 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Mass.; J. J. Burke, — sdelphis a; A. G. Massmann, | 
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endered little con- 


THIN WOMEN 


who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry of 
person—should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the Causes of Thinness 
or Emaciation; the Prevention and Cure of this distressing condi- 
tion, and how the weight can be increased 10 to 25 pounds—qui« ickly, 
surely, safely—at very moderate cost. Booklet sent to any address 
in plain, THE vs for 4c postage 


- S. RIVARD CO. DETROIT, [luCH. 








signature is on each box. 





Our 200-page book TA Vi Vi =F 


pas Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
Lewis Stammanine Scuvot, gg Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


DENT'S 


CORN GUM 


CURES 


(ORNS BUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply.Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 15 CTS.0R BY MAIL UPONRECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /S/N TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO.,DETROIT, MICH. 

















if P to hold it. 
JZ, 





If afflicted aad Thompson's Eye Water 


sore eyes us 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ esc. Children’s 2sc. By mail or at dealers’. 


This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 





I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristles in irreguiar tufts 


between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 









FLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 PineSt., Florence, Mass. 
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who desires to give his readers information of the 
very best book in the literature of the game. 
But, this work is not literature in the general 
sense of the term; it isa practical working-book 
for every student of Chess. You get here a// the 
openings, with a//the principal variations, illus- | 
trated by the actual play of the world’s greatest 
A person who has these three volumes 
has a complete Chess-library, as far as instruction 
in playing Chess In the three 
pages, giving thirty-two 


Masters. 





is concerned. 
volumes there are 1,436 
Openings. Forty-two books were consulted, from 
1851 to1 
were taken, showing the most approved modern | 
methods of attack The Chess- | 
editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST began, several 
to 
the various Openings. 


84, from which the variations and games 


and defense. 


years ago, select and arrange games under | 
He found this unsatis- | 
factory, as the games very largely reflected the | 
special or characteristic genius of the players. | 
Now, Mr. Morgan gives him,in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, just what he wanted; for, while | 
the games in“The Chess Digest” may show the} 
characteristics of the players, yet the Openings | 
with their 
players on these most important subjects. 


variations give the consensus of all 

Every | 
week persons write, requesting us to recommend 
the “best book on Chess.” We haven’t any ves 
tancy in saying that the best book on Chess we 
have ever 
Digest.” 


seen is Mordecai Morgan’s “Chess- 


Charousek’s Fine Play. 


King’s Gambit Declined. 


CHAROUSEK, PROF. EXNER.,| CHAROUSEK, PROF. EXNER,. 


White. Black, | Whtte. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 244PxP PxP 
2P—K B4 B—B4 25 B—K 3 P—K 5 | 
3 Kt—K B 3 P—Q 3 26 O—B 2 Kt x P (g) 

4 Kt-B 3(a) Kt-Q B3(b)/27 Q-Kt3ch K—R sq 
sB—Kt; B-K Kts5(c)/28Bx Kt P KtxP 

6 Kt—Q R 4 B—Kt3 29 Castles K R—K sq 
7P—Q3 Kt—B3 30 Q-B 7 (h) Ox Q 
8P—KR3 Bx Kt 31 PxQ R—K B sq(i) 
9QxB Kt—Q 2 32 R—Q7 Kt—B 6 

mo Ktx B R Px Kt 33 K R-Qsq Kt—K 4 

11 P—B 3 Castles (d) j34 R—Q 8 Kt x P 
12P—B5 Q—K 2 35 Rx R(ch) RxR | 
133P—K R4 P—B3 36 P—R 4 K—Kt sq(j) 
144 B-B 4ch K—Rsq 37 P—R 5 R—R sq 

ts P—K Kt4 Kt—R4 38 P—B 4 K—B s 
1%P—Kts KtxB 39 P—Kts PxP 
177P—Kt6 Kt—B4 go PxP K—K sq } 
18 K R-Kt sq K—Kt sq (e)/41 P—R 6 P-B,4 
19 Px Kt P—R3 42 B—R 5(k)P—K 6 

20 Q-O sq(f) P--B 3 43 P--Kt6 R—Bsqch 
axP—Kt4 KtxP 44 K—Ktsq R—B 4 

22 Q—Q 3 P—Q 4 45 P—R7 RxB 
23PxP Kt—Q 3 46 P—Kt7_ Resigns (1) 





Notes from The Standard, London. 


(a) Transforming the opening into a form fre- 
quently occurring in the Vienna game. 

(b) It is preferable to wait with the develop- 
ment of the Q Kt until White has played B—Q B 4. 

(c) This move generally compels 6 B x Kt, bring- 
ing White’s Queen into play. 

(d) It isnot advisable to Castle so long as P—B 5 
is threatened. The alternative would be either 
11... Px P or Q—K 2 (White having no Knight), 
and, if White play 12 Castles (Q R), Black may do 
so likewise. 

(e) If 18.., Kt (B 5) move, then 19 Q—R 5, P—R 3; 
20 Bx P,P x B; 21 Qx Pch, K—Kt sq; 22 P—Kt 7 
and wins. 





(f) Threatening 21 Q—Q 5 ch, K—R sq; 22 Bx P, 
etc.,and, also, preventing Kt—Kt 6, after dislodg- 
ing the Knight with P—Kt 4. 

(gz) The alternative would have been 26..,Kt—B 5; 
279 P—Kt 5; 28 B—Bs5, Q—K 4; 
R—R 6, with a powerful counter-attack. 


29 Bx R, 


wt 2 
‘3, 





(h) It is quite a pleasure to see Charousek’s re- 
sources in supreme moments. 
(i) 31.., R—K 2 would be followed by 32 P—B 
(queen’s ch), R x R; 33 B—B 5, ete. 
(j) This useless move can not be retrieved, and 
it spoils a well-played game on the part of Pro- 
fessor Exner. 
The winning move. The two passed Pawns | 
(k) TI g I t ] iP 
J 
are stronger than the Rook. | 
() A real fighting game it was, with plenty of 
enterprise on both sides. 
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BERNARR MACFADDEN 


WILL CIVE ANYONE 
A TRIAL LESSON IN 


“PHYSICAL GULTURE 


BERNARR MACFADDEN, the man who put 


body in every part. 


the outward muscular system. 


still more important. 


stomach and other vital organs? 
is more important than this internal strength? 


this thought.) 
HOW ARE YOUR 
The lessons which Mr. Macfadden gives in his 


YOUR STOMACH, FOR INSTANCE. 





ASOPHAGUS 


cR 
CvavatuRE 


developed. 


Mr. Macfadden. 


$1 00. 


lesson, 





physical culture on a scientific basis, will give to anyone who 
wants it, a trial lesson in physical culture as it really is, not merely 
for the sake of large biceps, but for the development of the entire 


GENUINE PHYSICAL CULTURE means the building of 
strength in the internal vital organs, as well as the development of 
Strong arms are useful, but 
strength of the digestive, respiratory and other vital centers is 


INTERNAL VITAL STRENGTH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


Don’t you know that your very life depends upon the strength of your 
: How can the functions of these vital organs 
be properly performed if they have not the required strength? 


If you prefer you can send ro cents for one trial lesson. 
lished under the direct supervision of Mr. Bernarr Macfadden, the best known Physical-Culturist in the wor 


Address your letter at once, sending $4.00 for the year’s course, or 10 cents for a trial copy and lesson to 


Dept. 3, PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO., 1123 Broadway, New York 






the science of 


Then, what 


r Great strength of the stomach and other internal organs, means 
more vitality for the entire body, greater brain power and longer life. (Sufferers from indigestion should give 


STOMACH MUSCLES? 

Magazine, PHYSICAL CULTURE, will tell you how to 
acquire and retain a strong, healthy stomach, healthy digest- 
ive organs, healthy heart, healthy lungs and splendid 
vitality, without dosing your entire system with drugs. Our 
sort of physical culture means, first of all, the acquirement 
and retention of health of the entire internal system. It 
also means superb, symmetrical development. In short, 
Mr. Macfadden’s magazine, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


which will contain during the coming year nearly 1,200 
peges of reading matter and about 1,000 
illustrations, is a thorough encyclopedia -of true 
»hysical culture knowledge. Much time and money has 
Com devoted to making this magazine one of the most 
popular among thinking people. 

In order to enable everybody to study physical culture 
as it should be, Mr. Macfadden has prepared a-course in 
body-building and health-making which can be practised at 
home without apparatus or expense, and which will appear 
in Physical Culture in monthly lessons without extra 
charge. By subscribing to this magazine you really get 


A $2,000 COURSE FOR $i. 


The series of lessons included in this Magazine contains about 150 photographic illustrations, posed by the 
author, and describing in the plainest manner possible how every part of the body can be strengthened and 
Its preparation required an actual cash outlay of about $2,000, and a life’s work on the part of 
Please understand that this special course of lessons costs you nothing 
supplement, one big lesson every month, to PHYSICAL CULTURE, the subscription price of which is only 
It teaches the healthiest person how to be healthier, the weakest invalid how to be strong. The young, 
the old, or the middle-aged, the novice, or the professional strong athlete, should read it. ‘The complete maga- 
zine, including the entire course, and the January issue free, will be sent to any one on receipt of $1.00, 
which will be refunded without quest 


It is given as a free 


ion if you are not satisfied after receiving the first copy and 
Please remember that this entire work __—_ 


d. 








CALIFORNIA 


~ The Golden Gate is the crown- 

ing glory of San Francisco— 
the most magnificent combina- 
tion of land and sea and sky on 
the continent. 
quickly reached 


It is easily and 


by. the new 


overland service of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 


Three 


Francisc 


dining 
ww. S 
General Eastern Agent, 





and Union Pacific Line. 


thro’ trains, Chicago to San 


All 
Folder on request. 


- HOoweELL, 
38! Broadway, New York. 


Oo, every day. meals in 


cars. 











Two “ Tartars.” 





Pillsbury in their exhibitions meet 
poor 


and 
many 


Lasker 
very players, a number of good 
players, and occasionaily catch a Tartar, Dr. 
Lasker found one in Mr. Ed. Schrader, artist, St. 
Louis; and Pillsbury caught one in Breslau, Her: 
K. Moll. Evidently Dr. Lasker took chances with 
Mr. Schrader, and the accepting the 
chances, beat the Champion in probably the short- 
est game in which he Her: 
Moll generously gave Pillsbury his Queen, and 
followed it up by forcing a mate. 


artist, 


was ever beaten. 
We give score 
of these games, with comments by Reichhelm in 
The North American, 


LASKER. SCHRADER. LASKER, SCHRADER. 
White, Black, Vhite Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 4 10 Kt—B 3 Kt—K 2 

2P—K Bg P—Q,4 tr Q-R 4 (c) R—Q sq (d) 

3 K Kt-B3(a)v—K Ke 5 12 B—Q 2 Castles 

4 B—K 2 Px BP 13 R—K sq Kt—B 4 (e) 

sPxP Bx Kt 1%43Kt—K2 K R—Ksq 

6BxB Q—R 5 ch 15 ()—Ba P—Kt 3 

7 K-B sq(b) Kt—() 2 10 K--Ktsq Ktx QP wins 

8P-Q4 B—Q (f) (g) 

yg P—b 4 P— J Kt3 


Comments. 


(a) To avoid the variation of those two German | 


rentlemen, Falkbeer and Lederer 

(b) Thestrength of White’s game consists in the 
weight of his Queen’s-side Pawns receiving aid 
and countenance from the B at B 3. 


(c) A perfunctory move; Kt—K 4 is much 
better. 

(ad) Made necessary by Lasker’s threat of P—B 
5, etc. 

(e) Position is now with Ed. Schrader, and 


Lasker’s Queen excursion is shown to be worse 
than useless, 


(f) An error, to put it mildly, but Black had 
much the better of the game. 


(g) Laskor resigned. 
The continuation would be: 





17 O—OQ3 B—B 4 | 18 K—Bsq Kt—B 7, etc. 

PILLSBURY. MOLL, PILLSBURY. MOLL. 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—K 4 P—K 4 12 O Kt-Q sq Castles 
2P—-KB,4 B—B,4 13 P—B 3 Ktx Kt (e) 
3K Kt—B 3 P—Q ; i144 PxQ K Kt x Bch 
4Kt-B3 P—QR3(a@)/15s K--Bsq BxP 
sPxP PxP 16 Kt—K3 P—K B,4(f) 
6 Kt x P (b) O—O 5 17 P-K R x(g) P—B 5 

7 Kt-Q 3(c) B—R 2(d) iK—B2 P—B6 

8 O—B 3 Kt—B3 |19 Px P Rx Pch 
9Kt—B2 Kt—B3 20 K—Kt2 Kt—Bsch 
10 B—Q 3 Kt—K 21 K—R2 R x P mate 
11 Q—K a2 K Kt—Ke g 

Comments. 


(a) With the view of B—R 2 by and by. 

(b) A bad capture, but Pillsbury at this mo- 
ment didn’t know the calibre of his adversary. 
B—8B4 was the safe move. If White had sprung 
his favorite maneuver of Q Kt—R 4 to change off 
the Bishop, Herr Moll would have retreated 
Bishop to R 2. 


(c) Good enough—against ordinary players, 

(d) This might be called the Moll signature. 

(e) Moll’s mistake evidently, but, of course, the 
well-established rule of touch-and-move was in 
force. 

(f) Pillsbury’s interest in the game had been 
waning, when this move awakened him to the fact 
that Black threatened something. 


(g) For the double purpose of hindering Kt— 
Kt sand making an outlet at R 2, but it’s no use 
It turned out that Moll’s mistake was a splendid 
sacrifice. 


The Monte Carlo Tournament. 


The next great event in the Chess-world is the 
Masters’ Tournament in Monte Carlo. Twelve or 
fourteen of the greatest masters in the world are 
expected to play. The prizes are, rst, 4,500 francs 
and an objet d'art ; 2d, 2,250 francs. The sum of 
7,250 francs will be divided among the other play 
ers according to their standing. 

Prince Dadian, who is president of the Tourney 
committee, offers two brilliancy prizes of 250 
francs each. Baron Albert Rothschild provides 
for two prizes of 200 and 300 francs for announced 
mates in the greatest number of moves. 


EVROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season. Limited Parties. Un- 
excelled A rrangements, Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms reasonable. Address 


MRS, H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
EU ROPE select and small party organized and 
personally conducted by Prof. C. 


Thurwanger, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





. 2 





Sth summer. Few vacancies in 
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You'll be comfortable aboard 


REAL bath towels. 


Through cars to 
Electric lights; el 


Don’t make any mistake about that. 
There’s a diner, of course, a buffet-smoker, an observation car, 9 
compartment sleeper, and a bath room with hot and cold water, soap, and 


Library. Lowest altitudes. Runs over the 





[February 7, 1903 








The Golden State Limited 


It’s that kind of a train. 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. 


Santa Barbara and San _Francisco. 
ectric fans; barber shop; Booklovers’ 
El] Paso-Rock 


Island route—the most southerly line across the con- 
tinent. Cut out this ad. and mail it, with name and 
address, to this office, and a beautifully illustrated book 





about California w 


ith be sent free. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 





Visit San 


Francisco 


A cosmopolitan city, gateway 

to the Orient. 

Reached by the Santa Fe over 
its own tracks from Chicago. 
Oil-sprinkled roadway and 
oil-burning engines — dustless, 
smokeless. 

Take the California Limited 
and see fertile San Joaquin 
Valley. 


The California tour described in our 
books ; mailed for toc in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 








UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


A new kind of travel, with parties limited to 20 ; university- 
bred conductors; slow, thorough, comfortable itineraries. 
Afternoon lectures by brilliant men worth knowing. Details 
of 34 tours to Europe and the “ Art of Travel” sent free. 


Bureau of University Travel, 201 Clarendon St., Boston 











THE GEM 


of tne WEST INDIES 


An ideal spot in which to spend a winter’s 
vacation and avoid all the extremes of the 
northern climate. 


UNITED FRUIT CO.’S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


operate weekly between BOSTON and 
PHILADELPHIA and JAMAICA, the mag- 
nificent twin-screw U. 8. Mail Steamships: 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Schley Admiral Farragut 
Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia 


Fare for round trip, including stateroom ac- 
commodations and meals, $75; one way, $40. 


Send for our beautiful booklet whether you 
contemplate the trip or not 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 6, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 


Full information and Tickets of local Agent 














‘The Perfect Perpetua! Calendar. 


Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
| & Wagnalls Cou., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















6th Season. 
CHAS. F. PECK, 478 West 159th St 





24 WEEKS’ SUMMER TOUR cont 


Select, Limited Party leaves New York, April 11, 1903. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO TRAVEL LEISURELY AND SEE INTELLIGENTLY EVERY PLACE VISITED. 
UNDER EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT AND AT MODERATE COST! 


For Itinerary and full particulars address 


Through the 


ENT AND ENGLAND 


reet 32 $s 


NEW YORK 
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THE LOVER'S] qi: 8, sioktan, u.0.| UST 
WORLD Author of Tokology OuT 


1 
A WHEEL OF LIFE containing definite teachings 
for Health and Longevity,Art and Secret of Beauty, 
Ideals in Dress, Child Culture, Mastery and Appro- 
priation of Life forces--the Secret of Secrets. 
‘Not a dull line in the book.”’ “A veritable gospel.” 
Apply atoncefor TERMS and 
Age it Free sample pages. TERRITORY 
—_——— Levant Clo., Prepaid, $2.25. Mor. $2.75 
Stockham Pub. Co., 56—5th Ave.,Chicago 




















Studies of the psychology of genius as mani- 
fested in the world’s greatest poets, artists, 
philosophers, prophets, scientists, and ex- 
plorers. 


THE SONS 
OF GLORY 


By ADOLFO PADOVAN 


The New Age, London: The book is one which 
once taken in hand, is hard to lay aside again, and 
even when we have done so the spirit of the book will 
still pervade us. Thoughtful, concise, and masterly in 
style, these studies of the psychology of genius generally 
(and of the superlatively great among those endowed 
with gifts in an abnormal degree in particular) possess 
more than a mere passing interest for the reader. 


12mo, Cloth, 306 Pages. Price, $1.50, Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











By Florence Morse Kingsley 





Ohe 
Needle’s Eye 


HE hero of this story, born poor, comes 

into possession of great wealth. He 
conscientiously and under stress of temp- 
tation to take a contrary course, devotes 
his millio:s to the good of his less fortu- 
nate fellowmen, and the author has shown 
the exaltation of such a course and deepens 
the interest in her story by telling how 
Immanuel won his unsympathetic wife to 
his life of sacrifice. The scenes, many of 
which are dramatic, alternate between 
country and city. The situations sparkle 
with humor and glow with pathos. 


“It Has a Strong Heart Interest” 


** The story is full of the power and charm of true 
fiction, having a strong heart interest, and a plot of 
subtle and convincing character. It is finely written, 
too.””— Philadelphia Item. 

“It is an interesting and powerful story, full of 
genuine human interest. In every scene the author 
ls convincing in her fidelity to nature. The novel 
appeals to the thoughtful and sympathetic mind, and 
will be read with pleasure and satisfaction.”— The 
Scotsman. 

“This is a pure, wholesome story written in a 
simple style. It is permeated by a noble spirit, and 
> : are the highest.”"—T7he Arena, New 

ork. 


12mo, Cloth. 386 pages 
Illustrated. $1.50 post-paid 
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| 40-Volume 
Shakespearian 


Library 
for 6 Cents a Day 


For six cents a day, for a short while, you can buy a com- 
plete Shakespearian Library—forty volumes—containing all of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Poems and Sonnets, with copious notes and 
explanatory matter. If you are a student of Shakespeare, or if you 
are accumulating a library of standard authors, or if you wish to 
read merely for pleasure, you cannot do better than buy a set of 
the Booklovers’ Shakespeare on our Club plan. An entire set will 
be sent you, on your request, for examination before purchasing. 


The Booklovers’ Edition 


This is the ideal edition for those who love good books. It gives Shakespeare’s 
works complete in forty dainty volumes—light and easy to handle—but well printed, 
beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. It is not a cheaply made, trashy edition, 
but a production worthy of a place in the library of the most fastidious booklover. 
The type is large and clear, and the work is printed on a superior grade of white paper. 

This edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, to which have been added 
Prefaces, Critical Comments, Glossaries, and Explanatory and Critical Notes. There are 
over 400 illustrations, many of which are reproductions of rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. 


Forty Complete Volumes 


You will enjoy reading Shakespeare if you read this edition, 
not only because it is the most accurate edition, but also because 
it is the best annotated edition ever offered to the American 
public. Every obscure phrase, every difficult word, every 
tangled passage, has been discussed and explained by the men 
best fitted to explain it. In the extent of the information it 
contains concerning the great poet and his works it is, in fact, a 
Shakespearian encyclopedia. 

The sets are in forty volumes, and with each set is included 
a Life of Shakespeare by Israel Gollancz, and a Topical Index of 
Shakespeare’s works (comprising one volume) by means of which 
the reader can find any desired passage almost at a glance. 

The entire set contains 7,000 pages, forty beautiful color 
plates and 400 woodcut illustrations. The volumes are 744 x 5% 











FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
NEW YORK 

















Biblical Lights and Side-Lights 

By Rev. Cuarres E. Litre. 10,000 Biblical 
illustrations, 30,000 cross-references of facts, incidents, 
and remarkable statements for use of public speakers, 
public teachers, and writers. 8vo, 636 pp., cloth, $4; 
sheep, $5.50. 

“It will be of great service to all public speakers 
who know how to add illustrations to their arguments. 


There are admirable materials in it for the feathers of 
a million arrows.”’—/Joseph Cook. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





inches in size—just the right size for easy handling—and they are 
bound in an attractive cloth or half-leather binding stamped in gold, 


The Coupon 
Cuts the Price in Two 


The fact that we have secured an entire edition for cash from the publishers 
is the reason we are able to offer sets of this splendid Shakespeare at bargain 
prices. The edition will probably be sold very rapidly, so if you wish to take 
advantage of this bargain, do not fail to order at once. Our special bargain 

















prices are $27.00 for a set in half-leather binding and $21.00 for cloth SIEGEL 
binding—payable at the rate of $2.00a month. Cut out the coupon, 

. er eg : COMPANY 
sign it, and mail it to us to-day, and we will send you a set, express New York 


prepaid, for examination. You do not pay a cent until you examine 
the books and are satisfied with them. 


A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM 


If your order is among the first 250 received, we will send you 
as a premium with the set a beautiful picture matted and 
framed in oak (ready for hanging) of six of Shakespeare's 
characters, executed in colors. The only condition is 
that you must order promptly, so that your order will 
be among the first 250. This picture is equal in 
value to pictures regularly sold at $2.75 each. 


THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
6th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts. 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of The Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare in half- 
leather. If satisfactory, 
I agree to pay $1 within 6 
days and $2 per month there- 
after for 13 months; if not 
satisfactory, lagree to return 
the set within 5 days. It is under- 
stood that 1 am to receive the pic- 
ture premium with the set if my or- 
der is among the first 250 received. 
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In ordering cloth, change 13 months to 10 months. 
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Stop! Wait!! Listen!!! 


The Question of Price has kept many who earn- 
estly desire to possess an Encyclopedia from securing one. 

Therefore This Announcement Must 
Appeal to All: 

Owing to the financial difficulties of an important 
publishing house, we have secured at less than cost 200 
sets of one of the best reference works ever published in 
the English language. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY [| sreccae price couron. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


CY C LO od & D ; A E. L. PARKS, Treasurer, 36 East 22d Street, New York. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 





























WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS Twentieth Century Cyclopedia 
We 8 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ‘‘ X”’ 
The XXth Century Cyclopedia stands aiene . freshness and variety of matter presented. It is beside it. : i 
the only one making a pretense of being published in the present century. In it are given the latest . . LE SST : ae } 
achievements in science, art, medicine and discovery. It contains nearly double the number of arti- Soe San Dining, mauler eee sa.00 ood the fell, I wi 
cles to be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Here are found not only the biographies of the sid peapnanie ecide to keep the books, as follows: 50 






notable dead, but also those of the living men of mark cents after | examine them and $1.00a month for ten months. 
oon J - ~ ee —_ — — a 
A great feature is its compactness. Although of universal scope, yet without a single padded roa —— , 
article. It is immediately available for ready reference-a great advantage in this age of hurry. Half Russia Binding, regular price $42.00 for the set. I will 













; - ege . for same if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
Nothing that should be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. pay : ; F - ‘ 
The XXth Century Cyclopzdia fills the needs for a well-digested, exhaustive work for use in the after I mec saaate them and $: sects month for fourtecn months. 
ent niagara office and library. It is absolutely reliable, and includes the latest in- _ It is understood you send the books to me for approval, and 
The correct pronunciation of every obscure word is given by means of a novel key which pre- -t age als keep the books I am to return them to you 

cludes any error. This is of utmost value to the student. —— 
This is the greatest book bargain ever offered. SED ity 55040 cnsbd-cnesabedier debe. «654 bbe ddanwseneeenaanne 

= = 

Read Special Price Coupon— ENCES EL a Oe Re AP 


FiRST PAYMENT, ONLY SOc. I io a ks 


Entire work delivered at once. Cut out and mail coupon properly signed to address given and om 
work will be sent for your inspection and consideration. This is a most unusual opportunity to se- BEATE. once cccccccccccccccccccccectes ccccecccceeecs cesses 
cure a work of great value. L. D. 





















“Full of Dignity and Power.”"—Aeraldand || SALARY AND COMMISSION offered 


Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


J O NX A T H A N to active, intelligent men who will represent us and assist in develop- 


ing our business in their localities. We desire to arrange for an 
A TRAGEDY 


Sis Btincaad Swing, Je. interview with suitable persons who can cooperate with us in this 





The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer,||WOrk. Write giving full particulars as to experience, personal con- 
New York: 


He has rendered the great Bible story nections, etc. SALARY AND COMMISSION WILL BE PAID 


into a sympathetic drama, bringing out the 


tragic situations of Jonathan’s life with force || TO THOSK WHOM WE ENGAGE. 


and feeling. 


The Globe, Boston: |FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





The eighteen characters of this splendid || 


| e ial 








drama move consistently through scenes of 
singular picturesqueness. | 
12mo, cloth, $1 net. By Mail, $1.05 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK ores . 
A ready-reference handbook of interesting and usesul | If You Want to Know How to Reach and Hold an Audience, Read 
facts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial | BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
and political, about our new possessions. By THomas Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Practical 


CAMPBELL-CoPELAND, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. advice by Nathan Sheppard. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, post- 
Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, N. Y. || Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK || paid: Funk & Wagnalk Company, Publishers, Now Vouk, 


























Readers of Tue Lirerary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS. 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED by the 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘* The 
Annual Record of the Assessed Valuation of Reai and 
Personal Estate of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, comprising 
The City of New York,”’ will be open for examination 
and correction on the second Monday of January, and 
will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public in- 
spection, application may be made by any person or 
corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the assessed 
valuation of real or personal estate to have the same 
corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of 


the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 | 


Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Depart- 
ment, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the De- 
partment, Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applica- 
tions only at the main office in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of 
personal estate must be made by the person assessed 
at the office of the Department in the Borough where 
such person resides, and in the case of a non-resident 
carrying on business in The City of New York, at the 
office of the Department of the Borough where such 
place of business is located, between the hours of 10 
A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all appli- 
cations must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon, 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8S. COGSWELL, GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 








“A LITTLE BOOK 
WITH A GREAT BIG HEART” 


Says the “ Baptist Union” of the volume 
containing Mr. Harris Weinstock’s ten 
informal talks on the relationships of 
Christianity and modern liberal Judaism, 
published under the title of 


JESUS 
THE JEW 


THIRD EDITION 


The story of the Jewish race and the 
Jewish faith never before claimed such 
widespread attention. In this little book 
the Christian will get a clear idea of the 
essential beliefs of liberal Judaism and its 
close relations to Christianity, while both 
Jew and Christian will find an earnest plea 
for better understanding, for less bigotry 
and intolerance. 


HIGHEST INDORSEMENTS FROM 
Hon. Andrew D. White 





Prof. Francis Peabody 
Elbert Hubbard 
R. Heber Newton, D.D. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. 
Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 
Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.L, 
Bishop C. C. McCabe 
AND A HOST OF OTHERS 


12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. $1.00, net; by Mail, 
$1.07. Circular mailed upon request. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 





Seine 








Historical Lights 
By Rev. Cuarces E, Litre. 
extracts, illustrating 30,000 topics. 


6,000 Historical 
For ministers, 
lecturers, publishers, public speakers, writers, teachers, 
etc. 8vo, 964 pp., cloth, $5 ; sheep, $6.50. 
“It is very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid 
7 + Taper thought.’’—Christian Intelligencer, 
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Officially approved by the Regents of the State of New York. 


In these wonderful forty-six volumes 
20,000 Pages will be found the brightest thougbts 
of the greatest authors—complete novels and chapters in 
fiction, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, 
travel, science, oratory, letters and essays. ‘Translations 
from Persian, ‘Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern 
languages are included. In short, the thousands of large 
pages fairly teem with interest and delight. 


This is the only work containing a 
7,500 Authors complete “ Dictionary of Authors,” 
giving the correct pronunciation of the name and the rela- 
tive rank of each writer, his character, the names of his 
books, and dates of publication. This unique feature is of 
immense value. 


A distinguishing feature of the 
Critical Essays Warner Library is the series of 
critical and interpretative essays. Every great author of 
every land and time is discussed by some one of the fore- 
most living writers, who selects his masterpieces. Thus 
Dr. Van Dyke writes on Tennyson; W. H. Howells on 
Tolstoy, etc., etc. 


of the entire “‘ Memorial Edition ”—newly revi 


WHAT PURCHASERS SAY: 
Dr. E. W. Kellogg (Hartford): 


“A wonderful conception wonder- 
fully executed.” 
Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: 
“The value of such a work as this 
in the education of the people is be- 
yond computation. If it be generally 
circulated and read,as I suppose that 
it will,the Warner Library will prove 
the for’e that starts a new epoch in 
the intetlectual life of the American 
people.”’ 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D. (NewYork): 
“If these lines shall come before 
the eyes of any with whom I have 
influence, I do most certainly urge 
them to enrich their own library, 
and also their own life, by giving a 
prominent place to this magnificent 
triumph of literature. Not only will 
the contents more than amply repay 
for the expenditure, but the clear- 
ness of type, the style of printing 
and the luxuriousness of binding 
will all combine to render enjoyable 
possession.”’ 
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—JUST WHAT TO READ— 





Officially adopted by the Public Schools of New York City. 


A Complete Library In Itself 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 


ply these splendid sets while they last at 
only a fraction above factory prices — less 
than one-half the publishers’ prices of 


Small Monthly Payments 
which will bring the outlay down to 


set, as the demand is already 
very large. For handsome 
booklet and further par- 


Send Thisi2- 
Free Coupon 


= | 


N this day of many books, and with 

teeming presses adding daily to the 

supply, it is often a vexatious problem as 
to what is best to read. 

But suppose some great critic came to 
your relief? Suppose he called a conven- 
tion of three hundred of the foremost 
writers to collect for you the world’s best 
literature? That is just what Charles 
Dudley Warner did in 


The Famous 
Warner Library 


In forty-six superb volumes he has in- 
cluded the best of every author, living or 
dead, and the literature of every land. 

Would you not feel, with the Warner 
Library in your home, that the problem 
of what to read was solved for all time 
to come? 


READING FOR 
EVERY TASTE 


Whether you like Humor, or Fiction, or 
Poetry, or Drama, or Essays, History or 
Biography—you will find an adequate sup- 
ply of all here. No private library and few 
public libraries can equal the immense 
scope of the Warner Library. It is 


































Photogravures of famous 
800 Illustrations scenes and paintings, por- 
traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful man- 
uscripts ‘all these form a wealth of attractive material 
profusely illustrating the Warner Library. 


2,500 Synopses of Books This v*iuabie 


feature is unique 
with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all the 
world’s great books are given in the space of a few hun- 
dred words each. No one has read or can read all the 
books which come up in the course of conversation. But 
these synopses will give the busy man the gist of them all ; 
not caly novels such as “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Ben Hur,” 
or * Quo Vadis,” but poems, dramas and technical works. 


stemati f reading 
Course of Reading 4 systematic course on. four 


years’ university course, has been prepared. It not only 
gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of 
an admirable Index. Itis both teacher and text-book. 


sed and enlarged—and will sup- 


Free 
Inquiry 
Coupon 


The American 
Newspaper 
Association, 
91.93 Fifth Ave., New York : 
Gentlemen; Please send me 
without cost, booklet and full 
particulars in regard to the 
Memorial Edition of the Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature 


Name 


will also accept 


y- But prompt 
1 to secure a 





THE LITERARY DiGEsT 











most perfect Dictionary ev 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





The “MOST PERFECT” DICTIONARY 


“The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is the 


er made in any language’”’ 


TEN DOLLARS PRIZE 


Will be paid by the publishers for the best exposition of the 


verbal accuracy or inaccuracy of the above truthful sentence 


This offer open until April 1st, 1903 


Address THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” ‘‘Stephen,’’ etc., says: “The longer I live in Westerleigh the better I like it.” 


EDWIN MAKKHAM, Author of “The Man With the Hoe,” etc., says: ‘*I have lived over a year in Westerleigh. .. the most 
charming suburb ot New York City.” 


PROSPERITY IS THE ISSUE 
SCRAMBLE FOR REAL ESTATE 


WITHIN AND NEARBY NEW YORK CITY ; MILLIONS OF DOLLARS CHANGE HANDS WEEKLY ; DEMAND INCREASING 


1400 LOTS Already Sold in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park), Borough of Richmond, New York City 


Nearly ONE MILLION DOLLARS expended in improvements; no assessments; ALL improvements made, such as sewers, city 
water mains, gas, electric lights, streets graded (nearly 3 miles to be paved, curbed, and guttered this year, no part of the cost to be 
paid by purchasers at this special sale), first sidewalks laid, 3,500 shade trees, two trolley lines (one through and one bordering West- 
erleigh), large collegiate institute, public school, church, 125 houses—population 700, altitude 125 feet, natural drainage. 


A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY OFFER 


ONLY 5S LOTS LEFT AT THE SPECIAL REDUCTION PRICES; FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
No better investment can be made than an investment in real estate in the suburban sections of New York City 


Russell Sage, one of the greatest financiers of America, recently said in speaking of investments: ‘* Young man, buy real estate in 
the outlying boroughs of New York City and then work hard at your usual avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old 
age comfortable.” 

Are you investing any part of your income and thus providing for the future? Follow Russell Sage’s advice. 


NO RISK, TERMS EASY, $5 DOWN and $10 a MONTH, NO INTEREST for two years, FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


Only 40 Minutes from the Office District of the Great Metropolis, Purely Residential, NO SALOON, NO OBJECTIONABLE BUSINESS 
Marvelous Future for the Borough of Richmond (Staten Island), NEW YORK CITY 


Millions of dollars for new boats, new ferries, great park systems, and other vast improvements, Conservative figures predict 500,000 
population for the Borough of Richmond before 1910. The great metropolis is spreading in all directions as rapidly as energy and capital 
can shape the suburban boroughs for occupancy. In many sections land is grabbed up by speculators and home-seekers at prices that are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 3 cents ferry fare; 15-minute boats; new ferries; trolleys gridironing the Island, are working 
a revolution. Quick action necessary. You can still get in on the ground floor at original prices. 


THESE 55 LOTS will be the Last at the SPECIAL OFFER of $50 to $200 Less than Regular Prices 


No Prettier Place—No Better Place for an Investment, for a Home or a Speculation, than Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. City. 


TERMS EASY 


Send $5 with your order 
(naming the price you wish to 
pay for a lot) which will be the 





PRICES 
of 55 Lots for sale, at prices $50 
to $200 less than list prices 


first payment on the lot. The 2LOTS AT $250 EACH 
future payments will be only 2 LOTS AT 300 EACH 
$10 a month, beginning with 9LOTSAT 400 EACH 
April 1, 1903. The payment of 20LOTSAT 500 EACH 
$10 a month will include the 3 LOTS AT 600 EACH 
interest which will not exceed 2LOTSAT 700 EACH 
5%. There will be NO IN- 1LOT AT 750 
TEREST until January 1, 1905 10 LOTSAT 800 EACH 
FREE LIFE INSUR- 2 LOTS AT 900 EACH 
ANCE.—That is, if a pur- 4LOTS AT 1,000 EACH 


chaser of a lot at this offer 
should die before the lot is paid 
for, the lot will be deeded to 
his estate without any addi- 
tional payments being required. 





Some of the Pesple Who Live in or 
Own Property in Westerleigh 
Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘ The 
Man with the Hoe,” etc.; A.M. Har- 
ris, Banker; J. M. Vanderbilt, Gener- 
al Ticket Agent of the R. T. Railroad; 
Col. A. S. Bacon, Attorney at Law; 
Rev. J. C. Fernald, Author; Bishop 
|. N. Fitzgerald, D.D.; 1. K. Funk, 


Residence 
in Westerleigh of 
Mr. A. M. Harris, 
Cashier of the New York Branch of 
N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers. 





Residence in Westerleigh of Mr. Francis L. 
Sill, of Rogers & Gould, Bankers. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN SELECTING A HOME: 


Its Location; Its Healthfulness; 
Its Accessibility; Its Prospects; 
Its Prices; Its Improvements. 


WESTERLEIGH 


offers far more in all these require- 
ments than any other part of Greater 
New York City, and is only eight miles 
from the City Hall and Post-office 


Would prefer to have you come 
and investigate for yourself 


Fare from foot of Broadway, 10 cts. 


D.D., LL.D, Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; D. S. Gregory, D.D., LL. D.; B. B. -O. 
Loomis, D.D., Founder Ocean Grove Chautauqua Premin. cw Ad Carlos Martyn, D.D., . conyers 7 nr mae ee Pap yy Pee —— 
Author; (Mrs.) Florence M. Kingsley, Author; Robert Scott, late Secretary Church B. F. Funk, Pres. Rosert Scott, Sec. Cc tan pices 
of the Strangers; E. J. Wheeler, Editor ‘‘ Literary Digest”; Ella A. Boole, A.M., ADVISORY BOARD 

Ph D., Pres N.Y. State W.C.T.U.; Hon. E.S Rawson, Prosecuting Attorney Hon. Wm. T. WaRDWELL, New York, Treas. of the Standard Oil Co.; FreEBorn G. 
for Richmond County; H.C, Horton, Bus. Mgr. Engineering Magazine, and hun- SmitH, Brooklyn, Manufacturer of the Bradbury Piano; C. Henry Means, D.D., 





dreds of others. 


New Jersey; Louis A. BANxs, D.D., New York. 


Send your order to-day with $5.00 first payment (you can wire your onder at our expense and send your first payment by mail )° 


Name the priced lot you wish, and the President will select the best unsold lot of this special offer. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. That is, if for any reason you are dissatisfied with the selection, you can exchange your lot at 
any time for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. A Map of Westerleigh will be sent you showing the location of the lot 
selected which you can readily exchange by writing to us. 


MAKE CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY-ORDER PAYABLE TO I. K. FUNK, TREASURER. 


Address: B. F. FUNK, Supt., West New Brighton Post-office, New York City, 


Abstract of Title with every lot sold if requested. 





Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











